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FRANK CHANCE, M.B,, F.R.C.P. 
(See 8 S, xii. 40,) 

The Times of Thursday, 29 July, gives the 
following particulars :— 

‘*Dr, Frank Chance, M,.B., F.R.C.P., of Burleigh 
House, Sydenham Hill, London, one of our leading 
Hebrew scholara and an accomplished linguist, died at 
his daughter's house at Nice on the lst inst. He was 
the second surviving son of Robert Lucas Chance, of 
Summerfield House, Birmingham. He studied for the 
medical profession at King’s College, London, and 
afterwards at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
took the B.A. degree in 1854 and the M.B. in 1855, 
In !863 he became a Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, but retired from the practice of medicine 
soon after the death of his father in 1865. What 
interested him most was the study of languages, 
especially Hebrew, for proficiency in which he had 
gained in 1854, at Cambridge, the Tyrwhitt Uni- 
versity Hebrew Scholarsbip...... In 1875 he was invited 
to join the Old Testament Revision Company, in whose 
work he took a very regular and very active part 
till its completion in 1884. In bis younger days he 
had, at the request of Profeesor Virchow, made an 
English translation of his work on ‘Cellular Patho- 
logy,’ thereby giving evidence of his mastery of the 
German language. French and Italian he spoke with 
great fluency, and was more or less conversant with 
several other languages, ancient and modern. The 
study of languages was to him a pastime. To the 
readers of Notes and Queries his name will be familiar, 
as he had been for many years a frequent contributor 
in his own name, He was born on June 22, 1826, 


and married, on August 12, 1857, Jane Susan Katha- 
rine, second daughter of James Brewster, of Hunting- 
don and Brampton, who predeceased him in 1889. He 
was buried on July 12, at Brockley Cemetery, in tlie 
same grave as his wife. His only child, a daughter, 
married, in 1882, M. le Capitaine (now M. le Com- 
mandant) Armand Duault, of the French Artillery, at 
tLe present time quartered at Nice,” 

To these I am able from a family source to add 
that Dr. Bernard had been for some years engaged 
upon a new translation of the Book of Job, with 
copious notes for the instruction of students, 
and, later on, invited the co-operation of his 
former pupil, Dr. Chance, in correcting his Eng- 
lish translation and in preparing the work for the 

rees, which proposal was willingly accepted. Dr. 
rnard, however, died before he had been able 
to complete his manuscript, and was in poor cir- 
cumstances, so that all his labour would have been 
lost if Dr. Chance had not, with the willing help 
of his father, taken upon himself the labour and 
considerable expense of revising, correcting, com- 
pleting, supplementing with many additional notes, 
printing, and publishing this book. This in reality 
involved so great an amount of continuous hard 
work and of minute attention in the correction of 
roofs, during a long period of time, that Dr. 
hance never entirely got over the effects of the 
devotion to it of so much of his time, both day and 
night, and became physically incapable of carrying 
through his intention of publishing a second volume 
of notes for the use of students, with which he had 
made considerable progress. 

With reference to his translation of Virchow’s 
work on ‘ Oellular Pathology,’ I may mention that, 
in a recent letter from Sir Samuel Wilks, Bart., 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, 
asking for information about the deceased Fellow, 
Dr. Chance, he says that Dr. Chance was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians in con- 
sequence of this translation, which at that time 
was most useful. H, T, 


GEORGE ROBINS, AUCTIONEER, 
(See 8t 8, xii, 22.) 

It may, I think, be doubted whether your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Joun Hess, is quite correct in the 
statement contained in the first few lines of his 
letter, for George Robins’s life covered the period 
between the years 1778 and 1847. There can, 
therefore, be few persons still living who have 
either heard him in the rostrum or seen—except 
by chance—any of the highly coloured and poetical 
descriptions of properties brought under his han- 
mer in which this past master in the noble art of 
puff was wont toindulge. But, be that as it may, 
he was most undoubtedly a ‘ character,” a man 
entirely sui generis, and separated by a broad and 
clearly drawn line from the ordinary humdrum 
and utterly prosaic nature of his contemporary 
brethren of the rostrum. 
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In another respect also Robins’s practice was 

bably unique of its kind, and distinguishable 
rom apy similar business of the present day—in 
which, in the great majority of cases, the auctioneer 
is instructed by the solicitor, and not by the client. 
Robins’s connexion was personal, and undoubtedly 
of a high class; ineomuch that he came to be 
known as the ‘‘auctioneer to the aristocracy.” 
Byron declared him to be “ the friend of the peer- 
age generally,” and said, ‘the nobility could not 
have got on without ‘George’ to set their affairs 
straight.” How he did it those who had recourse 
to his good offices knew best. Any way, they | 
trusted him; and a great many family secrets | 
were, alas! inevitably, poured into his ear. He | 
was often (as a matter of expediency) invited as a | 
guest to country seats; and while etaying at | 
these he did his best to put himself on a footing | 
of supercilious equality with his host and with the | 
other visitors at the house. Yet it was amusing | 
to hear a man who mercilessly clipped the Queen’s | 
English and scattered his h’s about—or omitted | 
them—in the most impartial manner, talking of | 
noble lords without giving them their titles, and 
going as near as he dared (in a sotto voce tone which 
made his gossip far more suggestive) to facts in no 
way creditable to the persons concerned, although it 
has never been said that he was guilty of direct 
treachery or of divulging matters imparted to him 
in professional confidence. His popularity with 
his titled clients was the result, no doubt, partly 
of policy on their part ; but they also liked him, 
for he was really a good fellow. If compelled by 
** unforeseen circumstances’’ to part with their 
ancestral acres, they still found a certain amuse- 
ment in his vulgarity, enchanced as it was by his 
utter unconsciousness of it ; and they hailed him 
as a friend, for he got them their price. 

George Robins was, doubtless, acquainted with 
the pages, as well as with the personality, of Lord 
Byron, of whom he was, as I have shown, a con- 
temporary ; and his splendid compilations would 
often show cribbings from them as well as from 
the works of Milton as a source of scenic lore. 
But he also had originality of mind, and would 
make extremely smart and apt repartees to those 
who chaffed him (for the fun of the thing) during a 
sale. 

I have been able to make the above notes of 
many of the details of Robins’s personal character- 
istics and idiosyncracies by having accidentally, 
some few years ago, come into possession of a 
number of papers concerning him—written, pro- 
bably, by some one who knew him well, With 
these papers also were a good many prints of 
“ Particulars of Sale” issued by him ; and as many 
of these are, in my opinion, quite as amusing as 
those quoted by Mr. Hess, | venture to send you 
a few more extracts—not in the least moved by 
any ignoble desire to “cap” his interesting com- 


munication, but by the belief that, now the vein 
has been opened, it is worthy of being further 
explored, and that no fitter place exists than the 
columns of ‘N. & Q.’ in which to record the 
writings of this droll and eccentric bumourist, for 
the benefit and amusement of those who may come 
after us, and to whom George Robins will be only 
a name. 

In a printed advertisment of a “ Delightful 
Marine Residence on the Bank of the famed River 
Dart,” George Robins states :— 


** To do it justice, and yet avoid the charge of making 
the picture too vivid, is by no means an easy task ; and, 
conscious of the feeble hand that has to pourtray many 
of the beauties of this fairy-land, it may in truth be 
stated he approaches the task with almost fear and 
trembling. The mansion in its outward form is chaste 
and uniform, but it does not manifest without all the 
extraordinary comfort and good taste that prevail within. 
It is placed in a park of much natural beauty; its 
spreading foliage, and the delightful and rare inequality 
of the grounds, are protected by hills of fearful height 
on one side, while the other extends to the almost im- 
pervious woods and plantations which gently recline to 
the water's edge. It is apprehended there is no parallel 
case where the stately oak is seen feathering to the 
ground, and, as it reaches the shore, proudly defying the 
wintry winds or summer heat. The healthy appearance 
of the woods is a pretty strong symptom indicative of 
health and, consequently, of longevity ; and it may be 
added that East Tedious and invalids disposed to pul- 
monary attacks will find this abode a very great solace. 
The climate yields not in its influential powers to the 
south of France. The woodland scenery within this 
demesne extends itself in all directions, and is diversified 
by so much of hill and dale, aided by distant mountain 
scenery, that it will not fail to remind the beholder of 
the beauty and wildness of Switzerland, while the river 
Dart, flowing in placid beauty, winds in many varied 
formes about this earthly paradise.” 


And soon. Ihave not space to quote more ; but 
the rest of the advertisement is in the same style, 
giving evidence of a fervid imagination which a 
poet might envy, even though the grammar and 
composition are not always faultless. Here is 
another of George’s flights of fancy. In his ad- 
vertisement of the ‘* Far-famed Hafod Estate, with 
a Little Principality, exceeding Thirteen Thousand 
Acres,” he states of the mansion :— 


“From the portico it commands a woody winding 
vale, the undulating form of whose ascending shaggy 
sides are [sic] richly clothed with foliage, broken by 
silvery waterfalls and crowned by sheep-walks, towering 
far above the clouds, The descent of the footpath ia 
steep and romantic. The scene from the bridge is one 
of picturesque and entangled wildness, The bard and 
milk-white rocks are worn into a whimsical variety 
of shapes; the hanging foliage, above and below, droops 
its ornamental fringe over the rugged workmanship of 
nature, while the torrent, foaming between its rough and 
deepened confines, and dashing past lave-worn crage, 
reminds the beholdera of the spot from whence the 
ancient Cambrian Bard addressed the invading Edward, 
in the imaginary [sic] language of the poet Gray, * Ruin 
seize thee, ruthless king, &c,’ The endless woods hang- 
ing on the Alpine mountain sides, in long array, seem to 
have been planted there by nature before all attested 
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evidence of human habitation, The rides and walks, it 
is supposed, exceed twelve miles, in which will be found 
such a continuation of beautiful wildness, such fearful 
and almost unapproachable heights, cataracts so loud and 
deep, glens terrific, and mountains seemingly to rival the 
clouds in their stupendous heighte,” &c. 

It is amusing to note that at the foot of the 
above glowing eulogy there follows the announce- 
ment that, “More descriptive particulars will 
ehortly be printed.” 

A gentleman bought an estate under Robins’s 
hammer without having seen it, and, on inspecting 
his purchase, he found that the “ navigable mean- 
dering stream” in front of the house was a half- 
stagnant canal, and the “‘ picturesque hanging 
wood on the side of the opposite bill” was a 
gallows. 

It may be wondered whether Robins’s new 
departure in the practice of auctioneering was 
likely to “ pay,” from a strictly 2. s. d. point of 
view; but the answer is that he seems to have 
made it do so, for he died worth 140,000/., besides 
extensive freehold estate. 


Epwarp P. Wotrerstay. 
45, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


THE DERIVATION OF “ ANACONDA.” 

The late Sir Henry Yule has pointed out, in 
his ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ s.v. “ Anaconda,” that the 
earliest English writer who applies this name to 
the great python or boa is the famous John Ray, 
who, in his ‘Synopsis Methodica Animalium 
Quadrupedum et Serpentini Generis’ (London, 
1693), gives, on pp. 330-32, a list of fifteen Indian 
serpents, the eighth being ‘‘ Serpens Indicus 
Bubalinus, ayacanpaia Zeylonensibus, id est 
Bubalorum aliorimque jumentorum membra con- 
terens.” This list, Ray says, was written out for 
him by Sir Tancred Robinson, M.D., “‘e Museo 
Leydensi.” From the use of italics here, I infer 
that some book is referred to; but I cannot trace 
sucha work. In the ‘ Res Curiose et Exotice, In 
Ambulacro Horti Academici Lugduno-Batavi con- 
spicus’ (published in Leyden, 16702” accord- 
ing to the British Museum Library Catalogue), I 
find no mention of this serpent. But in the 
‘Murei Indici Index exhibens Varia exotica 
animalia & vegetabilia Nativi Facie, liquori 
Balsamico innatantia. Prosantia Apud Jacobum 
Voorn* Juxta Academiam Lugduni Batavorum’ 
(“ Leyden, 1697 ?” according to B. M. Lib, Cat.), 

* This man printed “In Leyden, A. olo Io xot.” 
(sic, and the B. M. Lib. Cat. has “ 1591’; but, of course, 
it should be 1691), ‘A Catalogue Of all the Cheifest 
Rarities In the Publick Theater and Anatomie-Hal! Of 
the University of Leyden, Which are so set in order that 
all may easily bee found in their Places.” There are 
many errors in the English; and the list of objects is a 
very curious one. Among them is “ A Huge Serpent,” 
presented by Prince Maurice; and there are also the 
skins of other large serpents; but no names are given. 


No. 95 is as follows: ‘‘Serpens Indicus bubalinus, 
Henacandaja. Zeyl. i.e. bubuloruam alioramque 
jumentorum membra conterens.” In the ‘ Muszi 
Indici Index...... Conspicienda In Horti Aca- 
demici Ambulacro Lugduni Batavorum’ (“Leyden, 
1697?” according to B. M. Lib. Cat.), No. 110 is 
identical with the last,exceptthat we have Hanacan- 
‘daja, Finally, in the ‘Index Muevei Indici, Variis 
Animalibus, Vegetabilibus, Aliisque, Nativa Facie 
Liquori Balsamico Innatantibus, Instructi. In 
Ambulacro Horti Academici Lugduno Batavi’ 
(“ Leyden, 1698?” according to B. M. Lib. Cat.), 
No. 177 reads: “ Pelias Indicus, Serpens morsis 
dolorem lumborum inferens Henacandaja. Zeyl. 
i.e. Serpens bubulinus, jumentorum, preecipue bubu- 
loruam, lumbos mutilans.” (In the ‘Catalogus 
Muszi Indici,’ &c., Leyden, 1711—the list of 
Paul Hermann’s collections, sold after his death— 
No. 314, on p. 20, is identical with the last, with the 
addition of the words ‘‘ een Buffel-slang.”) Now 
it is evident from the above that the form ana- 
candaia is due to an error, possibly made by Sir 
T. Robinson in writing out his list. With the 
restoration of the initial A, and the correction of 
hena- and hana- to hena-, the origin of the word 
is at once revealed. It is simply henakandayd, 
the Sinhalese name for the whip-snake, Passerita 
(Dryophis) mycterizans ; the first portion of the 
name, hena, meaning “ lightning”; and the second, 
kanda, “stem, trank” (-y@ being the masculine 
nominal termination). But, though the origin of 
the word anaconda is thus made evident, there 
remains to be explained how the name of the grace- 
ful whip-snake came (by some extraordinary 
blunder) to be misapplied to the monstrous rock- 
snake, Python molurus. This mystery, unfortun- 
ately, I am unable to solve ; and I am quite at a loss 
to understand how the error originated. Itisall the 
more inexplicable in that the veracious Capt. Robert 
Knox, in his ‘ Historical Relation of the Island 
Ceylon,’ published in 1681, gives on p. 29 a 
description of the python, under its proper name of 
Pimberah (Sinhalese pimburd, from pimb-, to hiss 
or blow). As a Dutch translation of Knox’s work 
appeared at Utrecht in 1692, and seems to have 
had a wide circulation, the error should have been 
easily detected and corrected. 

With regard to the English word anaconda, it 
seems probable that it is the offspring of Ray’s (or 
rather Robinson’s) erroneous anacandaia; but as 
the ‘New English Dictionary’ records no earlier 
date for anaconda than that unearthed by Yule in 
the Scots Magazine for 1768, it is not easy to prove 
this, The professed writer of that graphic ‘ Descrip- 
tion of the Anaconda,’ viz., ‘‘ R. Edwin,” had pro- 
bably as little existence as the “ Lond. pap. Aug. 
1768,” from which it was alleged to be copied. That 
he was “many years resident in the island of Ceylon” 
is, by his own showing, false ; for he says, “ The 
Ceylonese seemed to know the creature well, they 
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call it Anaconda.” It is remarkable that neither 
‘ Hobson-Jobson ’ nor the ‘ New English Diction- 
ary ’ refers to “ Monk ” Lewis's absurd story, ‘ The 
Anaconda,’ published in the second volume of his 
* Romantic Tales’ (1808),* and evidently founded 
on “ R. Edwin’s” description. (Curiously enough, 
in the Lady's Monthly Museum for September, 
1808, pp. 121-7, this description of ‘* R, Ed- 
win's” is reproduced, without acknowledgment, 
and with a few verbal or literal alterations, such 
as “ Anocondo” and “ Ceyloneze,” and some inter- 
polations and omissions. Altogether, this rehash 
is a most impudent piece of literary theft.) 

I may point out that nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury before the publication of Ray’s book a work 
had appeared in English in which the name ana- 
kandef was applied toa snake, The work I refer 
to is John Ogilby’s ‘ Description of the African 
Isles’ (London, 1670), a translation of the Dutch 
work of Olfert Dapper (Amsterdam, 1668). On 
p. 690, in the description of “ the Island of Mada- 
gascar, or St. Laurence,” we are told of the “Ana- 
kandef, a sort of small Snakes,” whose special 
(alleged) habit is described in words more plain 
than polite. Richardson’s ‘ New Malagasy-English 
Dictionary’ (1885) records: ‘‘ A'nakanify, 5. 
[nify, a tooth]. A snake (Prov.)”; but this does 
not tell us what snake is meant. The coincidence 
is curious; but it is plain that there is not the 
slightest connexion between anaconda and ana- 
kandef. Ferovson. 

5, Bedford Place, Croydon, 


Mr. Arcnipatp Battantyys.—A few weeks 
ago, while reading at the British Museum, I wished 
to communicate with Mr. Archibald Ballantyne 
respecting ‘ Voltaire’s Visit to England,’ and 
therefore inquired at the central table for the 
seat at which he might be found. To my surprise 
and great regret I was informed that he had died 
a month or two oy In response to farther 
inquiries I learnt the following facts about him, 
which will probably be of interest to your readers 
and of use to subsequent bibliographers. Archibald 
Ballantyne died at Stoke Newington of influenza 
on 27 Feb., and was buried at Highgate Cemetery. 
His age was forty-two and he was unmarried. His 
father, the Rev. William Ballantyne, senior 
minister of the Presbyterian Church of England 
at Southgate Road, Wood Green, died three weeks 
later. Archibald Ballantyne was author of two 
books, ‘ Life of Lord Carteret,’ 1887, and ‘ Voltaire’s 
Vist to England,’ 1893. His latest articles were 
“Tne Poet Laureateship,’ which appeared in Temple 
Bar, December, 1895, and ‘The Man of Bath,’ 
published in Longman’s Magazine, May, 1896. 
He is said to have contributed three more papers, 
‘Father Damien,’ ‘ Wardour Street English,’ and 
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‘French English’ to the latter magazine some 
years previously. W. P. Courtney. 
Reform Club. 


Joun Georce Smita, Epitors or Bene. 
—Will you allow me to correct a mistake which 
has crept into your review of the Rev. O. Plum- 
mer’s scholarlike and exhaustive work (8% S. xi. 
280)? Your reviewer refers to the splendid folio 
edition of Bede which issued from the Cambridge 
Press in 1722, That work was begun by Dr. Jobn 
Smitb, Canon of Durham and Rector of Bishop- 
wearmouth, who, however, died in 1715, when only 
one fourth of it was printed. The task of bring- 
ing it to a successful completion devolved on 
George Smith, who was the son (not brother, 1s 
your reviewer says) of Dr. John Smith. This 
will plainly appear from the Latin inscription on 
a mural tablet in the church of St. Oswald, 
Durham :— 

Georgio Smith de Burnball armigero 
Qui hac in urbe natus, 
Academicisque Disciplinis 
Oxonii primum deinde Cantabrigia 
Inetitutus 
Ita postea linguarum historizeque et theologiz studiis 
Se totum dedit, 
Ut inter celebriores svi scriptores 
Scriptor ipse acutus gravis eruditus 
Enitesceret. 
Quam raro autem et felici exemplo 
Literis Saxonicis operam impenderet, 
Preeclara Beda testatur editio 
Post patris sui labores morte interceptos 
A filio adhuc juvene absoluta, 
Variisque 
Haud vulgaris argumenti et doctrine 
Dissertationibus illustrata 
Vitam 
Ad severiora Religionis instituta 
propius exactam 
Humanitatis interim et Benevolentiz 
Condimentis ita temperavit, 
Ut maximam nomini suo dignitatem 
Virtuti ipsi decus quoddam et splendorem 
Conciliasse videretur. 
Vir pius prudens integer mansuetus 
Officiosus omnib ibusque carus 
Ipsi imprimis luctuosz vidue, 
Quam amanter viventem foveret 
Mortuumque desideret, 
Testem hoc marmor perennem esse 
Voluit, 
Obiit die 4 mensem Novemb, 1756 anno 
Atatis 64. 
(Hutchinson's History of Durham,’ ii. 334.) 
It is rather singular, to say the least, to see the 
word armigero in the first line of the above inscrip- 
tion and to find the English equivalent esquire on 
the table monument erected over his remains in 
the churchyard of the same church, when we know 
that George Smith had taken orders and been 


| consecrated a bishop in the Nonjuring communion. 
Hutchinson mentions a tract written by him 
entitled ‘ Saxons not Converted to Popery,’ and I 
| have seen another with the title of “ A Defence of 
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the English Communion Office, by George Smith 
of Burnball, printed at Edinburgh, 1744.” He 
seems at this time to have taken part in the con- 
troversies about diocescan jurisdiction and various 
usages in divine service which then agitated the 
disestablished Church of Scotland. E, H. A. 


Cicars.—Mre, Barbauld writes to Dr. Aikin, 
5 Sept., 1787 :— 

“ Did you ever see eeguars—leaf-tobacco rolled up of 
the length of one’s finger, which they light and emoke 
without a pipe?—he uses them.” 

The person referred to was a young Spaniard 
who was then an inmate of the Barbauld’ house- 
hold at Hampstead. The passage is curious, as 
showing the period when the cigar began to estab- 
lish itself in this country. 

Wituam E, A. Axon, 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


Lamn’s Lisrary.—In an appendix 
(p. 297) to Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s ‘Charles and 
Mary Lamb,’ 1874, there is given a “ Catalogue of 
Charles Lamb’s Library, for Sale by Bartlett & 
Welford, Booksellers and Importers, 7, Astor 
House, New York.” This catalogue comprises 
sixty books, which after the death of Mary Lamb 
found their way to America and were gradually 
dispersed. In his recently published book, ‘The 
Lambs: their Lives, their Friends, and their 
Correspondence,’ p. 61, Mr. Hazlitt gives a cor- 
rected list of these sixty books, with particulars of 
the prices and purchasers’ names, which was pre- 
sented to him, many years ago, by the late Mr. 
Charles Welford. Mr. Hazlitt remarks that “the 
figures realized were very handsome, and im- 
measurably above their commercial value at home 
at the time.” I wonder what he will say to the 
prices which were realized a few weeks ago at a 
sale in New York, when the books of Mr. Fre- 
derickson, a well-known bibliophile, were put up 
to auction? Mr. Frederickson was the happy 
possessor of twelve of the books included in Mr. 
Welford’s list, and the following extract, which I 
quote from the July number of the Book Buyer, 
a literary periodical which has absolutely no com- 
petitor on this side of the Atlantic, will be of 
interest to followers of the Lamb-cultus in this 
country :— 

“The library contained the following books, formerly 
from the library of Charles Lamb, which were brought 
to this country in 1848 by Messrs. Bartlett & Welford, 
There were sixty in all, and Mr. Frederickson succeeded 
in gathering together twelve of these. The ‘Chaucer,’ 
London, 1598, once belonged to W. E. Burton, the 
actor, This was bought at his sale by Mr. Crownin- 
shield, of Boston. In 1859 Mr. Frederickson purchased 
it. It was sold for 3340. [The price in 1848 was $25. ] 
Shakespeare’s ‘Poems,’ London, 1714, was bought at 
the original Bartlett & Welford sale for $5.50 by Robert 
Balmanno; from him it fell into Mr, Frederickson’s 
hands, and here brought $210. Ben Joneon’s ‘ Comnlete 
Works,’ London, 1692, was formerly owned by G. T. 


Strong [who gave $25 for it]; it brought $375. More’s 
* Philosophical Poems,’ Cambridge, 1647, was bought at 
the original sale by G. T. Strong [for $8]; then it was 
purchased by Mr. Frederickson for $6.50, and fetched 
3170. Drayton’s ‘ Works,’ London, 1748, was bought of 
Bartlett & Welford for $32 uF G. T. Strong; at his sale 
it was purchased by Mr. Frederickson, and here it 
fetched $250. Sir John Suckling’s ‘ Fragmenta Aurea,’ 
London, 1646, the first edition, was bought in the ori- 
ginal sale by Mr. Woodman New! $5]; from him it passed 
to Mr. Frederickson, and fetched $270. A volume of 
* Miecellanies,’ containing Godwin’s play of ‘ Antonio,’ 
Coleridge's ‘ Remorse,’ and other tracts, once belonged 
to G. I’, Strong [who gave $10 for it), at whose sale 
Mr. Frederickson bought it for $10, Here it brought 
$300. 

“Two books which were not in the original lot im- 
ported by Bartlett & Welford are worthy of mention ; 
viz., Collier’s ‘Poetical Decameron,’ 2 vole, London, 
1820, a presentation copy from the author to Lamb, 
and containing the latter’s autograph, which brought 
$21, and a copy of ‘The Essays of Elia,’ First Series, 
London, 1823, a presentation copy from Lamb to Allan 
Cunningham; this brought $250—an unusual price. 
Books from Lamb’s library may not turn up again, out 
early presentation copies of the ‘Essays’ do occur for 
sale, and therefore this was a remarkable price to pay. 

“ From Lamb’s library, but more interesting because 
they were ‘bescribbled’ by Coleridge, this sale con- 
tained as follows: Donne’s ‘ Poems,’ London, 1669, $115 
[bought by Mr, Strong in 1848 for $40]; Revnolde’s 
‘God's Revenge against Murder,’ London, 1657, 3150 

Mr. Strong, $30]; ‘ Memoirs of Philip de Commines,’ 

(a 1674, 3135 [Mr. Stronv, $10]; ‘The Life of 
John Buncle,’ London, 1756, $136 [Mr. Strong, $8 50). 
Among other interesting Coleridgeana was his copy of 
Chapman’s translation of Homer, full of notes, memo- 
randa, and extracts in his handwriting; this brought 
$100, and froma purely literary point of view was of 
great interest.” * 

At Mr. J. Payne Coliier’s sale in 1884 I pur- 
chased his copy of ‘ Elia,’ the first series, in boards, 
uncut, and the second, in half-calf, with cut edges, 
and having on the title-page of the first series 
an autograph envoi from Lamb, for just a tenth 
of the sum that Mr. Frederickson’s copy of the 
first series fetched. If Asselineau could return 
to this world, and pay a flying visit to New 
York, he would certainly make that city a scene 
for another chapter in ‘Le Paradis des Gens de 
Lettres.’ W. F. Privgavx, 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury, 


Errraras. (See 8" S. xii. 65.)—The epitaph of 
huntsman John Morgan, slain “ not by mortal hand, 
but by a railway train,” is delightful if it be lawful 
to consider an epitaph delightful under any cir- 
cumstances, suggestive, as it is for the most part 
meant to be, so much more of death than of life. 
As aconfirmed haunter of churchyards and devotee 
of memorial prose and verse, there has often come 
home to me the sense that the repellent memento 
mori note of such literature in stone is altogether 
inharmonious. Surely it is false art to make the 


* I have inserted within brackets the prices at which 
some of the books were sold according to Mr. Welford's 
list. 
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dead rise from their graves of rest to shake their 
heads and point gloomy fingers of warning and grim 
reproof at the passing survivor. Why should 
they? Is it not sweeter and wiser to bave im- 
pressed upon us the other feelings—the thought of 
life, the sense of kinship still unsevered between 
the past and passing generations, and the concep- 
tion that the dead themselves yet have in clear 
and positive ways their place in the present? 
Many men are, for the world at large, whatever it 
may be for themselves, more alive after they are 
dead than ever they were before. Why should 
we make them abdicate and forswear any more of 
that interest in life than the simple facts compel / 
Who in a churchyard ever felt himself aided in 
his self-critical contemplation by the death’s-heads 
and cross-bones that so hideously grin from the 
tombs of the eighteenth century! Let us have 
the note of life, not of death, even from the grave. 
The dismal texts that do duty too often Jet us try 
to get edited out of the inscriptions over our own 
generation. The weeping willow and the tearful 
urn should go the way the graven skull has gone, 
and their disappearance mark a further progress of 
taste during the Victorian age. Our churchyards 
ought not to resound with these petrified dirges for 
ever. 

This thought, often present to me, was brought 
back strongly by a glance at my note-books in search 
of an inscription in the Lakes which I copied some 
years ago, and which seemed to me to convey in a 
peculiarly happy degree the very things for which 
it was designed. It is at Threlkeld, by the foot of 
Saddleback, The genius of the place assuredly 
helped to inspire it; to read it on the spot is to 
know the power of well-chosen words, it blends so 
fitly with the noble landscape, the memory of the 
hunters who in it still with the friends that loved 
them follow the forest music along the fells. 

Around them etand the old familiar mountains. 
A few friends have united to raise this stone in loving 
memory of the undernamed, who in their generation 
were noted veterans of the chase and all of whom lie 
buried in this churchyard. 
The Forest Music is to hear the Hounds 
Rend the thin Air and with a lusty cry 
Awake the drowsy echo and confound 
Their perfect language in a mingled voice. e 
ay. 
Then follow the names of the men, the echo of 
whose life—not the mere fact that they were mortal, 
although they were foxhunters—is here awakened 
to right hearty purpose. Is there not in it the 
ring of the true epitaph ? Gro. Nertson. 


Samvet Wespe, Mosictan, 1740-1816.—A 
monument has recently been erected in what is 
known as the Catholic corner of Old St. Pancras 
Churchyard to this composer, whose mass music 
was thought much of in the early part of the cen- 
tury and whose glees are still very popular, If 


only as the composer of “ When winds breathe soft,” 
his grave deserves to be rescued from oblivion; but 
in company with Paxton (1735-87), the author of 
the well-known glee ‘‘ How sweet, how fresh this 
vernal day,” and Danby (1757-98), who wrote 
* The Stout-limbed Oak’ and ‘ Fair Flora Decks,’ 
&c., Samuel Webbe was the pioneer in the revival of 
Catholic church music in this country. Webbe’s 
gravestone had entirely disappeared and the exact 
spot of his burial is uaknown, though it is probable 
that he was buried near his brother composers, 
Old St. Pancras being almost the only cemetery 
for Catholics at that time. The monuments of 
Paxton and Danby have been re-lettered, and 
add much to the interest, at least to musical 
people, attaching to this historic churchyard. 
Freperick T, Hiscame. 


Suir Henri Grace ve Diev. (See ‘ Hampton 
Court Guide-books,’ 8 8, xii. 46.)—Archeologia, 
vol. vi., contains a plate and a most interesting 
description of this historical ship, also an account 
of the painting cited by Mr. Tuomas. The 
article is by Mr. Topham, who, quoting Stowe, 
has the following :— 

‘About the month of August, 1512, the navies of 
Eng'and and France, meeting in Bretaigne Bay, fought 
a cruel battle, in the which the Regent or Sovereign of 
England and a carrick of Brest, in France, being 
grappled together, were burned and their captains with 
their men all drowned. The English captain was Sir 
Thomas Knevet, who had with him Sir John Carew and 
700 men. In the French carrick was Sir Pierce Morgan 
with 900 men, who were all burnt or drowned. King 
Henry, on hearing of the loss of the Regent, caused a 
great ship to be made, such a one as the like had never 
— seen in England, and named it Henry Grace de 

ieu.” 

This is not offered as a complete reply to the query 
by Mr. Taomas, but by the aid of Topham’s 
paper one is inclined to accept Volpe’s ships as 
fairly good likenesses. Ricuarp Lawsoy. 

Urmston. 


** Mow Lanp,”—An advertisement in the Shef- 
field Daily Telegraph of 24 July relates to the sale 
by private contract of “fifteen fields of good 
Pasture, Arable, and Mow Land, all in a ring 
fence.” The situation of the farm is not given, but 
application is to be made to certain land agents at 
Alfreton, Derbyshire. Halliwell quotes Dr. Dee’s 
‘Diary,’ and explains mow land as meadow land. 
If he is right 1 do not see how pasture differs from 
meadow land in the quotation given above. 

8. O. Appy. 


Tue Lion anv Tue Unicorn fighting for the 
crown and facing one another we are accustomed 
to, but it appears that this is all altered now. The 
lion, I presume, having chased the unicorn al 


round the town, the two got mixed up by the time 
they arrived at Millbank, and the result is that 
they have settled down on the top of the Tate 
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Gallery back to back, with Britannia between 
them, as if to show that for the future there is to 
be no fighting. Sarely this is a most revolutionary 
and unconstitutional proceeding on the part of our 
governors in a building erected by public authority. 
Is it done to show that, though erected by the 
public authority, the money does not come out of 
the public funds ? Ratra Tuomas, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Orricers or Army, —I shall 
be extremely obliged for information as to the 
birthplace and parentage of the following officers 
of Wellington’s army: Of Houghton, who led a 
brigade at Albuera; of Ridge, who distinguished 
himself by brilliant valour at El Boden, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and Badajoz, at the assault of which last 
fortress he was slain ; of Canch, who also gained 
renown at Badajoz; and of Hulse, the leader of a 
brigade at Salamanca. I have hitherto sought 
this knowlege in vain, CANADIAN, 

Toronto, Canada, 


Paysicians or THE Last Century.—How 
can I obtain information as to the following army 
doctors of the last century and early in this, who 
they were, &c.? Doubtless they afterwards took 
private practice. I want to know where. I give 
the dates, I know they were doctors or surgeons’ 
mates in the Berkshire Militia. John Fortescue 
Acland, 1762; John Walkinshaw Bell Alder, 1855 ; 
Charles Greenhead, 1814; William Stratton, 1813; 
Benjamin Hawkins, 1822 ; Stephen Judd, 1803 ; 
George Guy, 1798; Benjamin Smith, 1800; 
Robert Yeates, 1799. E. E. Tuoyrts. 


Portrait oF ArcasisHop UssHer.—Do any 
of your readers know anything of a portrait of 
Archbishop Ussher which was sold, it is said, in 
London about fifty years ago and is supposed to 
have been purchased by a gentleman in North- 
umberland? I have made inquiries in this county, 
but cannot hear of such a picture, 

Firz Roaer. 

Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


Quartes’s there an earlier 
edition than that of 16767 Karateen Warp. 


We have before us an edition of 1669. The first 
edition is 1635. ] 


Tue Lorp or ALLERDALE, 
am seeking information on the first Lord of Aller- 
dale, Cumberland. Some local histories say he 
was Waltheof, son of Gospatric, who was created 
Earl of Northumberland by William I., whilst 


others make him out to have been Waltheof, son 
of Siward, who married Judith, niece of the 
Conqueror, who was executed at Winchester. I 
am also anxious to have some information upon 
Alan, the son of Waltheof, who was the second 
Lord of Allerdale, 


Sranwoon Famity.—Philip Stainwood or Stan- 
wood came to New England in 1653 ; he was the 
ancestor of a well-known family. Nosuch surname 
has been found in English records. Can any one 
find a Stainwood, Stanwood, or Stonward other 
than the single reference in Hotten ? 

Ernet 8, Borroy. 

Brookline, Mass. 


Martin Lutner: Lutuer or My Es, IN 
Essex.—I am anxious to verify a tradition stating 
that the Luthers of Essex are descendants of the 
great Reformer, and should be grateful for any 
information on the subject. DE SALIs. 

Dawley Court, Uxbridge. 


Commission By Prince Epwarp.— 
In the recent sale of relics at Culloden House a 
“letter, eigned and sealed by Prince Charles 
Edward, granting a commission to Wm. Mackin- 
tosh as lieutenant in Macpherson of Cluny’s 
Regiment ” (I quote from the sale catalogue), was 
knocked down for ninety-five guineas. Is it known 
whether this is genuine ; and, if so, whether there 
are any other examples of the prince’s granting 
commissions in clan regiments? HiGHLANDER. 


Miss Wattis came on the stage at Covent 
Garden, 1788, as Sigismunda, and played many 
leading parts. She retired in 1797, on her mar- 
riage, and reappeared as Mrs, Campbell in 1813. 
She married in or near July, 1797, at Gladsmuir, 
Haddingtonshire, James Campbell, Esq., of the 
3rd Regiment of Guards. Are the registers at 
Gladsmuir for that date accessible? What was 
her Christian name ; and what, apart from ber 
professional performances, is known of = ? 

RBAN, 


Romyey’s Picture oF THE Deatu OF GENERAL 
Wotre.—-Will any reader kindly say where this 
picture now is, and in what condition? It was 
painted in 1763, four years after Quebec, and was 
the first picture of Wolfe’s death, Penny’s and 
West's pictures of the subject not appearing until 
1771. It was sent as a present to Governor 
Varelst, who placed it in the Council Chamber of 
Calcutta. See Wright’s ‘ Life of Wolfe,’ Hayley’s 
‘ Life of Romney,’ and ‘Memoirs,’ by his son, Jobn 
Romney. It was never engraved. W. 8. 


A Trapition at St. Crux, Yorx.—I recollect 
reading in an old magazine (the title of which I 
forget) a curious tradition connected with the 
above church, concerning an apparition which was 
said to flit across the east window at a certain time 
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during the morning service on Good Fridays, Can 
any one give further particulars of 


Arwortat.—I should be much obliged if any of 
your subsoribers could inform me whether it was 
usual for knights who had taken part in a Crusade 
or had made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land to add 
@ cross or any other device to their — bear- 

ELTA. 


“Syipers.”—What is the meaning of this word 
in the following sentence, taken from an account of 
the Tochi Expedition? “The right column, which 
started at 2 a. ., fell in with ‘snipers ’ immediately 
after crossing the river, and one native officer was 
wounded.” J. B. Fremine. 

Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

The Daily News of 30 July has the following on the 
subject of the query : “ With regard to ‘sniping’ in the 
Tochi Valley, an Indian official explains its meaning 
thus: Three natives set out, two in one direction, one in 
another. The single man, when he believes he is in the 
neighourhood of a sentry, lets off his rifle, no matter in 
what direction, and thus draws the fire of the sentry, 
whereupon the two other stalkers fire into the space lit 
up by the sentry’s fire. This goes on all round the camp, 
and the result is constant alarm at night time, It is 
impossible to see the snipers, who generally stalk the 
sentries from bebind stones. The soldiers have been 
told over and over again not to reply to a sniper, but 
they always fancy they see the enemy in the darkness, 
and the temptation to fire is irresistible.”] 


Peter Ecertoy, 4 PartiaMentary CoLoneL. 
—This officer was a descendant from the Ridley 
branch of the Cheshire Egertons. I should be 
obliged if any one will inform me where a portrait 
of the colonel can beseen. Ricuarp Lawsoy. 

Urmston. 


Greexe Famwity.—In ‘N. & Q.,’ iii, 
414, Isabel Greene, daughter of Sir Thomas and 
Philippa (Ferrers) Greene, is mentioned as occurring 
in Close Roll 33 Henry VI., under date of June, 
1454. What is said of ber in this roll? Can any 
one tell whom she married? Was this Isabel 
identical with the Elizabeth who married Sir 
William Raleigh (vide ‘ Visit. War.,’ Harl. xii. 77; 


and Dugdale’s ‘Antiq. War.,’ 1656 edition, 
p. 413 b)? B. Cowett. 
Peoria, Ill., U.8, 


Bett or Bossat.—Is the old visitation family 
of Belt of Bossal (Yorkshire) quite extinct ? There 
is a good pedigree in Hunter’s ‘Minorum Gen- 
ticum,’ but it wants completing. William John 
Belt, Esq., F.S.A., barrister-at-law, formerly of 
Bossal, died, I think, 3 Feb., 1892. J. W. C. 


Tat Evotisn Game Laws.—I am interested 
in the subject of the Game Laws, about which I 
am collecting miscellaneous information. There 
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is one piece of such which I have, so far, been 
quite unable to procure. I mean the number | 


of convictions which have taken place under the 
Game Laws during the last seventeen years. Some 
of your readers will remember that the Ground 
Game Act became law in 1880. I would also like 
to know the proportion the convictions under the 
Game Laws bear to all other convictions. Can 
these figures be got; and, if so, where ? 
Josera CoLutyson, 
Somerset Terrace, N,W. 


Bees anv Rose Leaves.—I enclose herewith 
a few leaves from a rose growing in the window of 
a friend's place at Edgbaston, which were operated 
on whilst lon looking by some bees in the way 
you will observe. One bee only arrived at a 
time, and as a rule was very particular in selecting 
the leaf from which to cut out a piece. It then 
flew off, carrying the piece of leaf partly rolled up 
and held in position by its legs. The bees appeared 
to me to be the ordinary hive-bee. They did not 
touch another rose plant adjoining, but gave all 
their attention to the one marked A. I should be 
glad if I could be informed for what purpose this 
work was carried on. Every leaf on the busb, a 
small one, is now like the specimens enclosed. 

J. Srewart-Erskine. 

[The leaves in question are sharply cut into varied 

shapes.) 


Tue Iste or Man.—I recently saw a reference 
to the Isle of Man as the “ snug little tight little 
island of Ellan Vannin.” What is the reference 
to? D. M. R. 


“Bonpiixe.”—In what works can I obtain 
information with reference to “ bundling,” a cus- 
tom which I believe at one time prevailed exten- 
sively in Scotland and Wales? Inan old magazine 
I found reference to the existence of it in America 
one hundred years ago. Vox Cramantis. 

(Consult authorities in ‘N. E, 


** Footie.” —I have looked in vain for this word 
in the dictionaries, slang and otherwise. Is its 
use permissible as verb and substantive? It sug- 
gests to my mind an equivalent for ‘‘ drivel.” Am 
I right ? 

Authors’ Club, 8, W. 


Rewarps To Inventors. — Leo Africanus 
(Evelyn, ‘ Medals,’ 163) informs us ‘that in 
Cairo the first inventor of any ingenious devices 
rides through the city in a kind of triumph, vested 
in a cloth of gold, accompanied by music and other 
circumstances of ovation.” Now, the first begin- 
nings of Patent Law in Europe are connected with 
those industries of which the East at one time 
possessed an exclusive and lucrative monopoly, 
soap, glass, alum, &c.; and the migration 
of these industries westwards was undoubtedly 
accelerated by the grant of special privileges and 
protections, which in the sixteenth century, or 
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perhaps a little earlier, developed into the true 
monopoly patent. Nesbit quotes a case of a grant 
of this nature by the Venetian State in 1507 in 
connexion with the manufacture of mirror glass, 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply earlier 
authentic instances? I should also be glad of refer- 
ences to the favourable treatment of the inventor 
by Eastern natione. G. Wyypaam Hote, 
58, Lansdowne Road, W. 


Tae Twetve Counsets or Perrection,—Dr. 
Murray tells us that the counsels of perfection 
were twelve among medizvals, s.v. “Counsel,” I. b. 
In a citation there given, 1450-1530, they are called 
“the xii counsaylles of the gospell.” What were 
the names of the twelve; and in what author are 
they described ? James D, Burien, 

Madison, Wie., U.S. 


“Sovergeion or Betrast.”—John O'Keiffe, in 
his ‘ Recollections,’ 1826, says, vol. i, p. 201, “ My 
affair at Belfast, at this time, was to deliver a letter 
to the Sovereign ”; and then he explains in a foot- 
note that it is 
“the title of the chief magistrate of Belfast, who 
during the year of his election is never designated in 
any other way. For example, ‘Did you meet the 
Sovereign to-day?’ ‘ Who do you suppose will be Sovereign 
next year?’ At the top of the play-bills is always put 
* By permission of the Sovereiga of Belfast,’” 


Is this generally known ? 8. J. A. F. 


Tae Loss or tne Evrypice.—Where can I 
find the amplest and most accurate account of the 
loss of the Eurydice ? Satire. 

[re Eurydice sank in a sudden squall on 24 March, 
1878. No doubt a full account can be found in the news- 
papers of the time.] 


Howarp Mepat.—Was there indeed a gold 
medal presented by a distinguished Russian 
general to the great philanthropist and prison 
reformer John Howard ; or was there ever such a 
medal struck in his memory after his death? 
Neither the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ nor the 
last edition of Chambers mentions such. After 
having searched through the seven General !ndices 
of ‘N. & Q.’ (the common refuge of many an English 
antiquary and philologist), I lighted at last upon 
a query headed ‘ Medal given to Howard,’ which 
refers to Hepworth Dixon’s ‘ Life of Howard,’ 
without, however, eliciting any reply (1* S. iii. 
142). May I now repeat this inquiry ? 

Inquirer. 


some genealogical contributor 
kindly tell me the name of the wife of Christopher 
Luttrell, of Luttrellstown, Somersetsbire? His 
father was Richard Luttrell, who died 1437, 
having married a Miss Ashborne. Is anything 
known of these Ashbornes ? 

Warp, 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick, 


Beplies. 
JOUN CABOT AND THE MATTHEW. 
(8 S. xi, 501; xii. 49.) 
The object of my communication at the first 


reference was simply to call the attention of 
critical historians to certain allegations regarding 
the discovery of the continent of North America. 
I stated that the Fust MS. was akin to Barrett's : 


Barrett's MS. 

“In the year 1497, the 
24th of June, on St, John's 
Day, was Newtoundland 
found by Bristol men, in a 
ship called the Matthew,” 


The Fust MS. 
© This year, on St, John 
the Baptist’s Day, the land 
of America was found by 
the Merchants of Bristowe 
in a shippe of Bristowo 
called the Mathew.” 


I added that the extract from the Fust MS, pub- 
lished by Mr. Weare had already been printed, 
more than twenty years ago, in the ‘ Encyclopedia 


Britannica’ :— 


* Encyclop, Britan.,’ iv. 350. 

“ This year (1497), on St, 
Jobn the Baptist’s Day, the 
land of America was found 
by the merchants of Bris- 
towe in a ship of Bristol 
called the Matthew, the 
which said ship departed 
from the port of Bristowe 
the 2d of May, and came 
home again 6th August 
following.” 


Mr. Weare's Book, p, 116. 
“This year, on St, John 
the Baptist’s Day, the land 
of America was found by 
the Merchants of Bristow 
in a thippe of Bristowe, 
ealled the Mathew; the 
which said ship departed 
from the port of Bristowe 
the second day of May, and 
came home again the 6th of 
August next following.” 
’ 


The fact that in one of these extracts ‘‘ Matthew’ 
is spelled with one ¢ only, whilst in the other it is 
spelled with two, can hardly authorize Mr. Weare 
to say that he published this complete text ‘‘for 
the first time.” The statements concerning the 
mayors and sheriffs are separate entries, bearing 
no other relation to the excerptum than the 
date of the year, which is also given by the 
‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 

To my mind, the entry about Cabot’s voyage is 
so framed and worded as to convey the belief that 
it was originally penned in 1497. If 80, the 
account is a forgery in one respect at least, owing 
to its containing the word “America.” This 
designation could be read at an early date in 
books, maps, and globes, but not until April, 
1507, when Waltzemiiller invented it. As to the 
particulars of the invention of the name ‘* America,’ 
Humboldt was the first to disclose them, and that 
only fifty years ago; so that any one writing in 
the eighteenth century, for instance, may well have 
believed that the New World was already called 
** America” so far back as 1497. 

But it is now shown that the Fust MS. purports 
to have been completed ‘‘ the present yeere, 1565.” 
In admitting that such is really the case, it was 
written at best sixty-eight years after Cabot’s 
voyage. This detracts singularly from its alleged 
importance, particularly when we notice that not 
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only do the dubious items it sets forth stand un- 
corroborated, but that they remained entirely 
unknown to Fabian and even to such indefatigable 
searchers of chronicles as John Stow and Hakluyt. 

The statement that Cabot’s Transatlantic dis- 
covery was accomplished ‘‘on St. John the 
Baptist’s Day (June 24), 1497,” appeared for the 
first time in the third edition of Sebastian Cabot's 
map, edited by Clement Adams in 1549 (the other 
editions print “ 1494”). Maurice Toby, Gent. —if 
he ever existed—may have borrowed the datum 
from that map, but it is much more likely that it 
was taken from a book which since the close of 
the sixteenth century has circulated extensively in 
England, viz., Hakluyt’s ‘Principall Navigations.’ 
One of the reasons for the probability is that 
Hakluyt’s work also affords, in nearly the same 
terms, elements for the second statement in the 
Fust MS., viz. “the which said ship departed 
from the port of Bristowe the second day of May.” 
In Hakluyt it reads as follows: “which said 
shippe...departed from Bristowe in the beginning 
of May.” Now Hakluyt’s work was not published 
until 1589, and as the Fust MS. purports to have 
been written in 1565, we should have here another 
anachronism. 

To change ‘‘ the beginning of May” into ‘‘ the 
second day of May ” is not a very difficult matter ; 
but, as my opponents rightly observe, the Fust 
MS. contains a third date, which cannot be so 
easily explained away, viz., the alleged day of 
Cabot’s return to Bristol, “August 6th.” This 
may be a random figure, although it agrees in a 
measure with Cabot’s presence in London on the 
10th, when Henry VII. made a present of 10). 
“to hym that founde theIsle.” Besides, we know 
from Pasqualigo that the successful navigator was 
three months on the voyage: “Stato mexi tre sul 
viazo,” which synchronizes practically with the 
space of time between “the beginning of May” 
and “the 6th of August.” What lends force to 
the objection is the fact that, so far as known at 
present, the gratuity of 10/. and the time spent on 
the voyage have been disclosed in print only 
within the last sixty years. The mysterious 
** Maurice Toby, Gent.,” cannot therefore have 
borrowed the latter item of information from 
Rawdon Brown’s ‘Calendars.’ To this, I frankly 
confess, I have nothing to say just now, except 
that the possibility of accounting for the statement 
does not seem to be altogether beyond the reach of 
ultimate investigations. 

As to the date of 24 June for the landfall, it is, 
in itself, highly improbable, considering that it 
does not leave time enough for what may be fairly 
assumed to have been done by Cabot before 
returning home, Mr. Prowse and Mr. Wearr’s 
objections to the contrary notwithstanding. They 
are unwilling to admit that after having been 
tossed on the wayes during fifty-three days the 


small crew required a little rest, the diminutive 
craft some repairs, and the larder additional 
provisions (which could be obtained only by 
hunting and salting game on shore). My contra- 
dictors say that “ fifty-three days out from Bristol 
to Newfoundland, and forty-two days home, would 
not be a record-breaking passage even for those 
days.” Certainly not; but this curious reasoning 
implies that Cabot must have set sail homeward on 
the very day when he first sighted the American 
continent, which is hard to believe. Meanwhile, 
what becomes of the 300 leagues to and fro, 
amounting to 600, which Cabot coasted in the new 
land: “ Andato per la costa lige 300,” as he 
related to Pasqualigo, and as corroborated by 
Soncino, who saw the description of the newly- 
found country marked in a chart and on a solid 
globe which Cabot had made: “in una carta, et 
anche in una sphera solida che lui ha fatto et 
demostra dove capito”? Mr. Prowse and Me. 
Weare should not have omitted to explain the 
nautical phenomenon which their argument 
involves, 

At all events, my objections have been tacitly 
endorsed by the Royal Society of Canada, which, 
in the brass tablet it caused to be placed in the 
Legislative Hall at Halifax, does not say that the 
discovery was accomplished ‘‘June 24, on St. 
John the Baptist’s Day,” and that ‘‘ Cape Breton 
Island,” or eyen ‘‘ Bonavista Bay,” was the land- 
fall. The inscription only, and wisely, states that 
the flags of England and Venice were first planted 
in the New World by John Cabot, “in the June 
of 1497, on the north-eastern seaboard of North 
America.” So much for Mz. Prowse and Mr. 
Weare’s asseverations in that respect. 

If we now examine the extrinsic character of the 
Fust chronicle, we notice certain particulars also 
worthy of attention. Neither the original MS. 
nor a complete copy of it can be found anywhere. 
Critics consequently are deprived of the most 
precious means of information; for, if spurious, 
the MS. could not resist the close scrutiny of 
paleographers, while its substance would cer- 
tainly afford materials to exercise the acumen of 
historians, As the matter stands, they have only 
to work upon a few extracts made by a book- 
seller's assistant after 1845. 

Nor can the existence of the original MS. be 
traced further back than Sir Francis Fust, who 
died in 1769. In the list of members of his family 
he is the only one whois mentioned as having been 
a book collector, and the MS. contained his own 
personal book-plate. Under the circumstances, it 
rests with Mr. Weare to show that the MS. existed 
between 1565 and the time when Sir Francis 
acquired it. Mr. Weare replies with the state- 
ment that “the evidence of living persons could, if 
necessary, be obtained to prove that, apparently, 
the chronicle was in a contemporary, 4. ¢., six- 
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teenth century, style of writing.” But are these 
persons versed in palwography? Do they not know 
that the time when Sir Francis Fust lived was the 
golden age in Bristol of forged documents in old 
penmanship 

Barrett's ‘ History of Bristol’ is filled with spurious 
historical accounts of that description. Nay, we 
know when, where, and by whom they were fabri- 
cated. In the language of Mr, Charles Kent, 
“‘whatever information Barrett wanted for his 
immediate purpose was placed by Chatterton, 
within a few hours’ time, at his command.” How 
are we to distinguish the grain from the chaff, and 
why should not the MS, quoted by Barrett for his 
brief account of Cabot’s voyage be as fictitious as 
the rest? There is scarcely any difference in kind 
and spirit between that entry and others in 
the pseudo-correspondence between the equally 
spurious monk Rowley and Canynge. Take these, 
for instance :— 

**1068. Three Brystowe Barks sayled to the isles 
Hyberne and Scotteland. 

“1073. The Brystowe Menne did Trade to the Isles. 
Haymon with Normannes and Brystowe Menne dyd 
despoyle the Londe of Wales. wa welche Barkes 
menewhyle came to Bristowe, and despoyled part of the 
Brydge, botte weere forslegen and dryven awaie. 

**1231, Trade to Hyberne was begonne to bee made 
bie the Brystowe Menno,” Kc, 

Nor were those forgeries limited to Barrett’s 
desiderata. I must be permitted to quote again 
Mr. George Price, the learned City Librarian of 
Bristol, who, when referring to certain documents 
of which the local historians have made ample use, 
Bays :— 

“TI have for a long time regarded these writings as 
exceedingly mischievous, so far at least as they refer to 
Bristol, and deserving to be classed with the forgeries of 
Chatterton, who in fact, I have no doubt, was the author 
of many of them,” 

If such suspicion may attach to Barrett’s Cabo- 
tian entry, the entry in the Fust chronicle must 
share it, for we have only to compare both to see 
at a glance that they are near akin, besides being 
the only sources of information for the statement. 

In reply, Mr. Weare says that “ Mr. Kerslake, 
bookseller, of Bristol, who was a very intelligent 
and painstaking antiquary, during the time, or a 
portion of the time, the chronicle remained in his 
possession, had also in his possession genuine and 
unquestioned specimens of Chatterton’s hand- 
writing.” I fail to perceive the cogency of the 
argument, If the Fust chronicle was “in the style 
of writing of the sixteenth century,” of what use 
could be specimens of Ohatterton’s handwriting? 
I may add that the young and accomplished forger 
penned a goodly number of his fabrications in a 
manner to lead people to believe that the penman- 
ship was contemporary with the events related, 
as the Chatterton MSS, preserved in the British 
Museum amply show, 


I timidly ventured to suggest that all those 
anachronisms and indications were calculated to 
create in the mind of critical historians an impres- 
sion of doubt regarding the authenticity of the 
Fust and Barrett excerpta. The word “impres- 
sion” has provoked the mirth of Mx. Weare, who 
does not seem to know that the first result of every 
inquiry is, generally, an “impression.” Some- 
times, however, with a certain class of authors, 
that primary impression is the main object and 
made to precede, so to speak, the inquiry. 

The adepts in this peculiar method of writing 
history invariably preface their compilations with 
touching references to the tremendous labours 
which they have accomplished. At the same time, 
deep regret is expressed for being unable, by lack 
of space or from some other reason, to initiate the 
reader into the arcana of their efforts and wonder- 
ful discoveries. This confession naturally creates 
an “impression” of sympathy, and is the first step. 

They then set forth a very long list of distin- 
guished persons who, at home and abroad, have 
given them advice and assistance, as no single man 
could possibly go through such arduous and difficult 
researches unassisted, The result is an ‘‘ impres- 
sion” that the writer has a good heart, overflowing 
with gratitude, and is incapable of appropriating 
the labours of others. 

This is followed by a most imposing array of 
quotations and documents. The display produces 
the “ impression ” that the work is one of uncom- 
mon erudition and industry. 

A goodly number of these documentary proofs 
are published in Latin, Spanish, Italian, &c., with 
direct references to the archives which contain 
them, here and elsewhere, and even with the 
rubrics, pages, files, and registers ostentatiously, 
if not always faithfully, cited. But asin twenty- 
five cases out of forty-two the real searchers or 
first editors, who have been thus plagiarized, are 
not mentioned, these twenty-five documents (which 
figure among the most important in the collection) 
all bear the appearance of original discoveries. They 
also create the “‘ impression” that the gifted his- 
torian has laboriously worked his way through the 
inner recesses of the Public Record Office and of 
the State archives at Milan, Florence, Venice, 
Simancas, and the Vatican, where he certainly 
never set his foot. 

Bat when a reader familiar with the subject 
takes the trouble to look into these useless books, 
he has an ‘‘impression” which is not always to 
the credit of their authors. For instance, in one 
lately published, out of forty-two documents, forty- 
one have been repeatedly printed, and all together 
in two or three modern publications which can be 
consulted in every important library. So that 
those Herculean labours would require, all told, 
about half a day’s work, comfortably seated in an 
armchair in the British Museum ! 
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Happily, there is a class of historians whose 
“impressions” may be said to be of a very 
different character. They are the outcome of long 
studies of the original sources, regardless of time- 
honoured legends and fabrications, And so far as 
the authentic history of the Cabots is concerned, 
these “‘impressions” have not proved thus far 
entirely fruitless. 

Let me be permitted to ask, Where is the historian 
worthy of the name who now believes that the 
American continent was discovered in 1494, and 
not in 1497; that it was Sebastian Cabot who 
accomplished it, and not his father; nay, who 
would assert that he was even on board the ship ; 
that the landfall was certainly Cape Breton Island, 
particularly since the recent publication of the 
** Mathematical Demonstration of the Fallacy”; 
that Sebastian was born in Bristol, and not in 
Venice ; that he was a great navigator, cartographer, 
and scientist ; that he discovered the variation and 
declination of the compass, and, by divine revela- 
tion, as he pretended, or otherwise, methods for 
finding the longitude at sea; that there is the 
least proof of his alleged successful exertions on 
behalf of the Merchant Adventurers in their 
struggle with the Steelyard ; that he had a com- 
mendable share in the opening of trade with 
Russia, or that the merit of the act does not belong 
exclusively to Richard Chancelor ; or, in fine, who 
would now say that Sebastian is ‘‘the author of 
the maritime strength of England, who opened the 
way to those improvements which have rendered 
the English so great, so eminent, so flourishing a 
people”? So far from this encomium being true, 
it is now proved, beyond all cavils and sophistry, 
that Sebastian Cabot was an unmitigated charlatan, 
a liar, and a traitor ! 

All these appreciations were at first mere ‘‘im- 
pressions,” and although hooted at almost when 
set forth fifteen years ago, they have evolved to 
matters of strong belief with our most competent 
adepts in maritime history. The probability is 
that the other points mooted, but existing as yet 
only as ‘* impressions,” will also be solved to the 
satisfaction of every conscientious historian. 


Henry Harkisse, 
Paris. 


Macavtay Montcomery §. xii. 66). 
—I am afraid there is not much to be said for one 
or the other, or even for Mr. Yarpiey himself. 
Whether or not Montgomery was strictly correct 
in calling a weak-minded boy a “soulless thing,” 
at any rate his meaning is clear enough; and a 
person who spends very much of his time in the 
woods, weak-minded or not, may be called by 
poetical licence ‘‘a spirit of the woods.” His 
mistake was in the awkward association of the two 
words soul and spirit. Macaulay was certainly 
very bard on Montgomery ; he seized on this asso- 


ciation, refused to allow any licence, and put his 
captious and matter-of-fact question. But still, 
from his own point of view, the question was a 
correct one ; this was what many before and after 
him have held, that soul and spirit are identical. 
If this be so, where there is no soul there can, of 
course, be no spirit. Macaulay was wrong ; soul 
and spirit are not identical, and so far Mr. 
Yarbiey is right; but whether they can exist 
apart from one another is a different matter, 
and a very deep one indeed. At any rate, Mr. 
YARDLEY cannot attempt to prove his case by 
imaginary fairies and Undines, How can a question 
put as one of fact be answered as one of imagina- 
tion? One would think Mr. Yarpiey believed 
in fairies, and had had the honour of Undine’s ac- 
quaintance ; perhaps of her uncle Kubleborn’s too. 

However, the long and short of the matter is 
that Macaulay, wilfully or not, mistook Mont- 
gomery’s meaning. This I have shown, and it 
appears that Mr. Yarpvey shares in the mistake, 

Cc. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


May I be allowed to supplement Mr. Yarpiey's 
note by pointing out another instance of what 
seems too severe a criticism in the same essay? 
Macaulay’s ridicule of the passage beginning with 
the couplet, 

Ye quenchless stars! so eloquently bright, 

Untroubled sentries of the shadowy night, 
may be well deserved ; but is it not going too far 
to charge Robert Montgomery with positive pilfer- 
ing from Campbell’s line, 

The sentinel stars set their watch in the sky, 
when John Norris had written, before Campbell 
was born, 

The stars stand sentinel by night ? 


See Norris’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ fifth edition, 1710, 
p. 68, ‘Hymn on the Creation.’ Certainly Camp- 
bell himself would be as much, if not more, open 
to the charge of plagiarism. Perhaps the same 
image might be found in still earlier poets. 

Lawrence Forp, B.A. 


Pocket (8" xii. 27, 70).— 
Mr. C. S. Ashton, writing from Brighton in 
answer to aquery of mine, says (Chemist and 
Druggist, 24 July) — 


bave asked a neighbour in the Lric-a-brac business 
if he ever gets pocket nutmeg-graters for disposal, and 
I find that, while by no means plentiful, such articles 
do change hands occasionally. It so happened he bad a 
couple in band at that moment—one in silver, barrel- 
shaped, and the other in wood, acorn pattern. I was 
told that the custom of carrying these graters was by no 
means confined to the fair sex, and my informant had 
even met with walking-sticks whose handles consisted of 
nutmeg-gratere. He thought the chief use to which the 
nutmeg was put was in mulling wine. But the old 
medical authors had such a high opinion of the nux 
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moschata that I can well imagine that the graters were 
brought into requisition in many other emergencies. 
Gerard eays : ‘ Nutmegs cause a sweet breath and amend 
those that do stink. They are good against freckles, 
they quicken the sight, strengthen the belly, break 
wind, and stay the laske.’ P.S.—Referring to the well- 
known narcotic properties of the nutmeg, I find the 
following in Dr. Fernie’s ‘Herbal Simples’ (recently 
reviewed in your columns) : ‘A drink that was concocted 
by our grandmothers was nutmeg-tea. One nutmeg 
would make a pint of this tea, which would produce a 
sleep of many ok duration. The worthy old ladies 
were wont to carry a silver grater and nutmeg-case 
suspended from the waist on their chatelaines,’” 


0. O. B. 


Under “ Walking-sticks,” at p. 260 of the 
‘ Portfolio of Origins and Inventions,’ by William 
Palleyn, revised and improved by Merton A. 
Thoms, London, William Tegg, 1861, is the 
following :— 

** Walking-sticks were first introduced into fashion by 

the effeminate Henry II. of France, but dil not become 
a requisite appendage to the gentlemen of fashion in 
England till the year 1655, at which time they were 
formed with an indented head, in order to afford a more 
easy pressure of the hand which they supported. Inge- 
nuity, which, in matters of fashion, is for ever on the 
alert, now crowned it with the addition of the round and 
hollow top, which sometimes contained nutmeg or 
ginger, to warm the stomach of the valetudinarian, and 
sometimes sugar-candy for the asthmatic ; but enuff soon 
after coming into universal use among the bon ton of 
society, the cavity was exclusively appropriated to its 
reception ; and the meeting of two friends was invariably 
marked, after the first ealutation, by the unscrewing of 
the tops of their walking-sticks.” 
I remember my grandaunt, circa 1860-3, having 
one, of what she called bog-oak ; the top unscrewed 
and revealed a tin grater, like the rose of a water- 
ing-pot, beneath which was a cavity for the nutmeg. 
My impression is that she had purchased it at the 
then recently opened London Crystal Palace, in 
Oxford Street. Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


These were very commonly in use among old- 
fashioned ladies. I remember that my grand- 
mother, Mrs. Hutton, of Clapham Common, 
always carried about with her one which had 
belonged to her father, the late Sir William Pep- 
perell, of Boston, Massachusetts, and which bore 
his crest. E. Wa.rorp. 

Ventnor. 


According to Dr. Jacob Schmidius, in his 
*Ephemerides of the Curious’ (quoted in the 
* Annual Register,’ 1767, p. 107), nutmegs were 
then used as a domestic medicine. He relates that 
a young man ate four nutmegs, and drank some 
glasses of beer for a violent attack of dyspepsia, 
and in consequence went insane for several days. 
The doctor concludes, ‘‘The immoderate use of 
nutmegs may be attended with great danger.” 

Dupiey Watton. 


“Civis Romanus Sum” (8 §S. xi. 366).— 
Macaulay, in a splendid speech, on 7 April, 1840, | 


dealing with the China War, reminded English- 
men that they belonged to a country unaccustomed 
to defeat, to submission, or to shame, and (after 
some eloquent passages) 

“*to a country which had not degenerated since the 
great Protector vowed that he would make the name of 
Englishman az much respected as ever had been the 
name of Roman citizen,” 

The whole passage, containing a noble tribute to 
the British flag, may be read in Trevelyan’s ‘ Life 
of Macaulay’ (1876, vol. ii. p. 74), and I should 
heartily commiserate any Englishman who could 
read that passage with unquickened pulse, or who 
after reading it could be content to mutter 
“ Jingo!” James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


“Cargerin” (88 xii, 7).—The word is in 
common use in the West of Scotland. Burns uses 
it in ‘ Halloween’:— 

They parted aff careerin’ 
Fu’ blythe. 
It means ‘‘ wildly cheerful.” J. R. M. 

Ancestors (8 §, xii. 65).—If the Dean of 
Canterbury referred to Edward the. Black Prince 
as an ancestor of the Prince of Wales he was, 
apparently, confusing the words ancestor and pre- 
decessor, and in this blunder erred in very good 
company. When Macaulay, shortly after the pub- 
lication of the earlier volumes of his ‘ History,’ 
dined at Buckingham Palace, the Queen talked 
much about the book, “and owned that she had 
nothing to say for her poor ancestor, James IT.” 
‘*Not your Majesty’s ancestor, your Majesty’s 
predecessor,” said Macaulay, making, as he hoped, 
a not uncourtly correction. See ‘ Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay,’c. xii. J. A. J. Hovspen. 

Canonbury. 


Surely this word (ante-cessores), though usually 
applied to those from whom we are sprung, does 
not necessarily imply a lineal descent, but simply 
means those who have preceded us. 

E, Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


A question similar to that of KiLLicRew was 
raised in the Wykehamist shortly after the presen- 
tation of an address to the Prince of Wales on the 
occasion of his visiting Winchester College for the 
celebration of the quincentenary of its foundation. 
In that document King Richard II. had been 
described as the prince’s ancestor. It appears from 
the dictionaries of Littré and Skeat that ancétres 
in French and ancestor in our own language may be 
used in speaking of one who has been a foregoer 
or predecessor, without being lineally a progenitor, 
holding a place on our pied-de-grue (as M. E. Renan 
explained the word pedigree). In this sense some 
of our Queen’s ancestors were not her forefathers or 
foremothers, I suppose any Lord Mayor might 
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speak of “ bis ancestors at the Mansion House,” 
for all previous mayors ceded their chair before he 
came to occupy it. PaLaMEDES. 


_ Source or xii, 69).—The 
lines from Kirke White are :— 
The petty jc 

Of fleeting life indignantly Seemed. 

And rested on the bosom of its God, 
They are from ‘Time : a Poem,’ and can be found 
at the bottom of page 30 of the small Aldine edi- 
tion of British Poets. W. E. Layroy, F.S.A. 

Cuddington Vicarage, Surrey, 


“Sxracrapay”: “Sxracram” ix. 325, 
415; x. 226).—I have here “Sciography ; or, 
Examples of Shadows ; with Rules for their Pro- 
jection: intended for the use of Architectural 
Draughtsmen and other Artists,” by Joseph Gwilt, 
architect, F.S.A., author of ‘A Treatise on the 
Equilibrium of Arches,’ &c., second edition, Lon- 
don, 1824. The book was my father’s (Thomas 
Jeakes, London, 1829), then pupil to a Mr. 
Lang, architect to the Custom House, London. 


Tuomas J, JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


Dogs YOUR MOTHER KNOW You ouT?” (8 
S. viii. 4, 35, 153, 293, 356).—Kiticrew, at the 
third of these references, mentions a list of London 
street sayings contributed by Mr. Tuorneury to 
‘N. & Q.’ Will he kindly give the exact refer- 
ence? Some time ago I endeavoured to find the 
list he mentions, but was unsuccessful. 

C. P. Hate. 


Locat Areas In THE Nonta or Enatanp 
Danisu AnD Norman Times (8" §, xi. 367, 429; 
xii. 52).—The chronological difficulties in the pedi- 
gree of Robert fitz Maldred do not seem to me 
quite so great as they do to T. W., for we must 
remember that his grandfather Dolphin was grantee 
of Staindropshire so early as 1131. So Robert 
must in 1227 have been an elderly man, at all 
events more than fifty. The benefactor to the 
monks of Whitby was, I presume, of a different 
line, and a descendant of Gospatric, son of Arkill. 

The interesting point to me is the saltire, or St. 
Andrew's cross, on Robert’s seal (engraved in 
Surtees), suggesting as it does that this symbol 
had been long before adopted by the earlier royal 
descendants of the lay abbot of Dunkeld. The 
monks of Durham kept the obits of several of this 
family, viz., Earl Gospatrick on 15 Dec, ; Uchtred, 
son of Maldred, 6 Nov. ; Dolphin, son of Uchtred, 
10 Kal. April. It is a pity they did not record the 


years as well. A. 8. Enis. 
Westminster, 


AvurHor Wantep §. x, 436, 504; xi. 33, 
135, 252).—Lorp Atpewnam is justified in his 
criticism, I committed the imprudence of rely- 


ing upon the memory of a verbal communication 
twenty years old, and my quotation and reference 
were wrong. The friend from whom I acquired 
the information tells me that he does not know the 
origin of the translation of which I append a copy. 
It is less forthright than my poor fugitive quota- 
tion, but certainly more poetical. 
H. Dumpteii Tristis Iistoria, 
Humptius Dumpteius 
Sedebat stulte muro : 
Humptius heu ! decidit 
Nec fatum in obscuro. 
Non omnes equi regii 
Non viri potuere 
Pristinam rectitudinem 
Dumpteio praebere. 
Artnur Maya. 


May I give another version of the well-known 
nursery jingle ?— 
Humptius in muro consedit Dumptius alto ; 
Humptius, heu! praeceps Dumptius inde cadit, 
Non equites cuncti Regie, non agmen equarum, 
Humpti, iterum, Dumpti, te retulisse valent. 


F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


‘Rives OLLENDoRFFIENNES’ x. 435).— 
The late lamented J. K. S. wrote some such rimes 
in his ‘Quo Musa tendis,’ 

Cairo, 


Wm. Green ayp nis ‘Goipe To THE Lakes’ 
(8 §, xii, 87).—The first publication of Wm. 
Green's was ‘A Description of a Series of Pic- 
turesque Views in the North of England’; this 
appeared in 1796. The views were drawn and 
etched by himself. In 1809 appeared ‘ Seventy- 
eight Studies from Nature’ (in the Lake District), 
by the same artist; these were accompanied by 
twenty-two pages of descriptive letterpress. Green’s 
other works were, “ A Description of Sixty Studies 
from Nature, Etched on the Soft Ground by 
William Green, of Ambleside, after Drawings 
made by himself in Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Lancashire, &c,, London, 1810” (this was re- 
printed with etchings in 1814), and “ The Tourist’s 
New Guide: containing a Description of the 
Lakes, &c., 2 vols., Kendal, 1819” (with this 
work were twenty-four aquatints). 

Heyry Fisnwicr. 


Woopven Saxon Cuvurcn (8 xi. 388).— 
Black’s ‘ Sussex’ (1875), p. 97, says :— 


‘*Worth, 14 mile east of Three Bridges, should be 
visited for the sake of its curious church, the only per- 
fect ground-plan of a Saxon church extant in England. 
It is seated on a knoll, embowered in trees, and ap- 
proached by an ancient lich-gate which opens into a 
quiet and picturesque yard, The plan of the building is 
cruciform,—the chancel and nave intersected by north 
and south transepts, The chancel is apsidal, The walls, 
of roughly-hewn stones and rubble, are obscured with 
modern plaster. Round the building, and half-way 
between the ground and the roof, is carried a string- 
course of stone, and bands of stone at various places 
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diversify the surface. On a double course of stone rise 
pilasters of irregular long and short work, which support 
the string-course, The outer buttresses are recent, and 
the west and south sides are Decorated insertions. In 
the window over the west door are the De Warrenne 
arms. The transept arches are unornamented; the 
chancel-arch has a rude moulding. A small Saxon 
window remains in the east wall of the north transept. 
The font is ancient, and consists of two basins, one 
placed above the other. This interesting church may 
have been built (as a writer in the Sussex Archzological 
Collections suggests) by a Saxon ‘earl’ who bad settled 
down in the wild forest of Worth—some traces of which 
still linger in the high ground—for the sake of bunting 
the deer. It afterwards belonged to the barony of Lewes, 
and passed from the De Warrennes in 1347 to the Fitz- 
alans. The rectory, valued at 608/., is in the patronage 
of the Rev, G, C. Bethune,” 
Thomas J. JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


The church at Greensted (not Greenstead) in 
Essex is the only Saxon wooden church in exist- 
ence, 80 it must be the one to which Z. refers. I 
will gladly send a short account of this interesting 
structure, written by myself, to your correspondent 
if he cares to send me an addressed wrapper. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire, 


Curiously, an illustration of Greenstead Church, 
Essex, which is partly built of wood, and dates 
from Saxon times, occurred in the Churchwoman 
for 14 May, the day before F. W. M.’s question 
appeared in ‘N. & Harry Hems, 

air Park, Exeter. 


Provers (8 §, xii. 28).—The proverb alluded 
to is as old as the collection of John Heiwood ; 
but I prefer taking it from a contemporary of Ben 
Jonson, t. ¢., Henry Porter, in whose ‘ Two Angry 
Women of Abington,’ 1599, Nicholas Proverbs 
says: ‘‘But be not you like the cow, that gives 
a good sop of milk, and casts it down with her 
heels.” It will be found in Hazlitt’s ‘Old Eng- 
lish Plays,’ vii. 356. Vincent S. Lean. 

Windham Club. 


There is a French proverb which admonishes 
one not to put dirty dishclouts with clean, fine 
linen, 4. e., not to be too promiscuous. May not 
the ‘‘bad cow” have been a “cowl” of “ foul 
linen,” such as that of Falstaff’s ‘‘ buck-basket ” ? 
Might not “ bad cow”=“ bath cowl” ? 

Tuomas J, JEAKES. 


Morro: ‘*Loyat av mort” (8 S, x, 394, 
447).—An acquaintance who uses this tells me 
that it is Norman-French, in which dialect mort is 
masculine. Is it so? THORNFIELD. 


Soctan Amenitizgs AT Bata tw THE 
TeEnTa Century (8 xi. 485).—To one who 
knows his English classics there should be nothing 
strange in the anecdote from the Moskovskiya 
Vedomosti. Smollett, in his ‘ Humphry Clinker’ 


(p. 66, vol. i. of Gibbings’s edition), gives a 
parallel story of the behaviour of fashionable 
society at Bath. Of the company at the tea- 
drinking— 
‘*gome cried, some swore, and the tropes and figures 
of Billingegate were used without reserve in all their 
native zest and flavour; nor were these flowers of 
rhetoric unattended with significant gesticulation. Some 
snapped their fingers, some forked them out, some 
clapped their hands, and some their backsides.” 
But see the whole passage. 

Metanctuon Mapvic. 


Hotty Meapows (8™ §. i, 431, 462; xi. 304, 
375, 411, 473; xii. 94).—The pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
are scarcely the place for a botanical discussion, 
nor need I trouble Mr. Spence to send me leaves 
from the variegated holly in his garden. Variegated 
hollies are abnormal cultural forms of the wild 
plant. If Mr. Spence maintains that it is not the 
normal habit of the holly, first, to bear spines on 
the leaves that will afterwards be spiny, when they 
first come out of the bud, and secondly, to produce 
and maintain spineless leaves on the upper branches 
beyond the reach of cattle or shears, then he is at 
variance not only with me (which is of small 
moment), but I venture to affirm with every 
botanist who knows how to use his eyes, But he 
will not strengthen his position by citing garden 
specimens of abnormal plants. 

Hersert Maxwe.t. 


I have some fine holly trees in my garden, some 
of which are quite twenty feet high, and far beyond 
the reach of cows, even if such animals were allowed 
to trespass in the forbidden precincts. Since the 
commencement of this discussion, I have attentively 
watched the growth of these hollies, and my experi- 
ence is exactly the same as that of Mr, Spence. 
In May the young leaves were perfectly smooth 
and soft, bat by the middle of July they had 
developed ‘their hard spines, and now, at the 
beginning of August, they are not distinguishable, 
even on the topmost sprays, from leaves several 
years old. I cannot say if this is a universal rule 
or not. It is perhaps worthy of remark that the 
green berries of the holly seem this year to have 
appeared at an earlier date than usual. I noticed 
many in the middle of July. 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury, 


Women’s Fatse Pockets (8" S. xii. 68).—The 
young women of the present day occasionally wear 
these relics of their forebears, when on the war- 
path, for the greater security of some treasured 
object ; but, not being accustomed to them, they 
forget where they have placed the thing, and think 
the object lost, There is a humorous account of 
such a disposal of the railway tickets, with the 
resulting perplexities, in a narrative of a journey 
to a hydropathic establishment, by Jerome K. 
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Jerome, in one of the early volumes of the Daily 
Graphic, 1890-2, I have seen my wife roll up this 
pocket, which was her mother’s, and put it under 
her pillow at night. Besides this pocket, she 
tells me that large square pockets of great capacity 
were sewn on to the outside of the petticoat. A 
pocket of this kind is shown on the outside of the 
outermost garment (a “riding-habit”) of ‘‘the 
eccentric Miss Banks,” at p. 80 of Timbs’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Eccentrics and Eccentricities,’ London, Chatto 
& Windus, 1875: “ Her dress was that of the old 
school ; her Barcelona quilted petticoat had a hole 
on either side for the convenience of rummaging 
two immense pockets, stuffed with books of all 
sizes” (p. 81). The ‘false pockets” and the 
** outside reticule” are, of course, descended from 
the medieval ‘‘gipsire,” the prey of the cut- 
purse,” Taomas J, 
Tower House, New Hampton, 


** Mies Miggs clutched the bank-note he took from his 
pocket-book and held out to her; deposited it in a small 
red leather purse ; put the purse in her pocket (display- 
ing, as she did 80, a considerable portion of some under- 
garment, made of flannel, and more blick cotton stocking 
than is commonly seen in public); and tos-ing her head 
asshe looked at Mra, Varden, repeated, ‘Ho good gra- 
cious.’ "—*‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ iii. 407, original edition. 

G. F. Buanprorp. 


Lock Moyer (8 §. viii. 348, 470; ix. 17, 
90, 495).—The following cuttiog from the Man- 
chester Evening Chronicle of 23 July shows a 
vitality of this custom :— 

“ The slander action of McGill v. Hoar was continued 
to-day. Sir Edward Clarke cross-examined defendant 
as to his statement that plaintiff asked him for the luck- 
penny at Barnet Fair. Hoar explained that the luck- 
penny ran from a penny to 25/. He usually gave a 
thilling, but some people gave half-a-crown, ‘In South 
and South-West Ireland,’ said defendant, ‘you get a 
penny, and a penny only.’ Sir Edward Clarke: ‘ And 
at Barnet Fair you get what you can.’” 


Ricuarp Lawson. 
Urmston. 


“Jesu, Lover or my sout” (8 §, xii, 64),— 
In & Kempis, ‘ De Imitatione,’ III. v. 1, we find : 
** Eia, Domine Deus, amator sancte meus,” which 
in the English version, published by Rivingtons, 
1871, p. 77, becomes, ‘* Ah, Lord God, thou holy 
lover of my soul.” Whether this rendering is 
influenced by Charles Wesley’s line I have no 
means of knowing. But putting together the 
‘‘amator meus” of & Kempis and the ‘* lover of 
souls” in the Book of Wisdom, have we not pro- 
bably a sufficient source of the expression without 
resorting to a Dutch origin? I may add that, as 
there is no evidence that Charles Wesley knew 
even German, it is not likely that he knew Dutch. 
I am aseuming that Charles Wesley, and not 
Thomas Wesley, was the author, although the 
index of the ‘ Wesleyan Hymn-Book’ seems to 
leave this point open. C. Lawrence Foro. 


**Buravit” S. xi. 426; xii. 54).—In Hull 
there is an old street named Blanket Row. The 
approach of bedtime was commonly signified by 
proposing a visit to it. W. B. 


Rererence Soveut (8 §, xii. 48).—I know 
not whether this is in Marryat at all, or whether 
he took it from the following. Thackeray, however, 
writes (‘ May Gambols,’ xxv. 207, ed. 1885) :— 

“I believe it is in Mr. Henningsen’s book that there is 
a story of Zumalacarreguy, who, sitting at the table with 
a Christino prisoner, smoking cigars and playing piquet 
very quietly, received a communication, which he banded 
over to the Christino, ‘Your people,’ says he, ‘have 
shot one of my officers, and I have promised reprisals. I 
am sorry to say, my dear general, that I must execute 
you in twenty minutes.’ And go the two gentlemen 
finished their game at picquet, and parted company with 
mutual politeness and regret, It was the fortune of 
war. 


I have not seen the book referred to; but from 
Allibone it seems to be ‘A Twelve-month’s Cam- 
paign with Zumalacarreguy in Navarre,’ by C. F. 
Henningsen, 1836. By-the-by, Marryat’s book, 
mentioned by T. S. B., is ‘The Pirate’ and ‘ The 
Three Cutters,’ two stories in one volume. 
C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Sin James Sanperson (8" S. xi. 508 ; xii. 73). 
—For further particulars relating to this worthy 
self-made M.P. and Lord Mayor of London and 
baronet, C. H. C. may be glad to be referred to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1798, p. 622, and 
to Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage, where his two 
are duly recorded. E. Watrorp. 

/entnor, 


*TorocrapnicaL Sratisticat Descrir- 
Tion oF THE County or Surrey’ xii. 67). 
—This appears to be the nineteenth part of Cooke’s 
‘Topography of Great Britain ; or, British Tra- 
veller’s Pocket Directory.’ The editions that I 
have seen were issued in yellow paper covers. 
They contained 168 pages, but were illustrated 
with a map only. G. F. R. B. 


Cockney Diatect (8 xii. 48).—It is per- 
haps a difficult matter to settle the points raised by 
your correspondent KiLuicrEw, with reference to 
the exchange of the letters v and w in Cockneydom. 
But I think it may be taken as tolerably certain 
that, however prevalent the peculiarity may have 
been in Dickens’s time—and we may, perhaps, 
assume that it was the prevalence which gave birth 
to the peculiarity which distinguished the Wellers 
—it is not now remarkable. How much the en- 
lightenment of our youth has to do with its de- 
cadence I cannot say; but that it is in a great 
measure due to the spread of education is, I think, 
undoubted. The exchange of v for w, as in the 
case of the landlord of the “ Falstaff Inn ”—which I 


have a recollection of reading at the time—is, of the 
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two peculiarities, I venture to think, the scarcer. 
Certainly, excepting in reading or from the stage, 
I cannot recall an experience of any person using 
such as ‘‘ Vestminster” for Westminster. But, 
of course, experience is always limited. There is 
only one class in which the peculiarity is noticeable, 
and that is among the Jews, who in some cases 
appear to possess the peculiarity. But this is due 
to the difficulties which our pronunciation presents 
tothem. I am, of course, referring chiefly to Jews 
of the foreign class. In the other connexion, 
the substitution of w for v, experience is more 
decided. Traces of this may occasionally be heard 
even to this day. Only the other day I heard of 
an old lady who ventured to express an opinion 
that the carelessness of a postman in delivering a 
letter to a wrong address was ‘‘ wery wexing.” At 
different times I have heard similar instances of 
this peculiarity. “Wery” for very has something of 
a vogue, if I may judge from my own experience. 
Among very young children, too, there is a marked 
propensity sometimes observable for the substitu- 
tion of w for v, not perbaps attributable to the same 
cause, but more likely because the letter v may 
— some difficulty in utterance. On this point 

speak without exact knowledge, and must leave 
it to others more competent to deal with it. But 
it is curious, nevertheless. I should like to be re- 
ferred to writers dealing with the cockney dialect, 
especially with regard to the probable origin. If 
I mistake not, Dr. Pegge wrote a work dealing with 
the London dialect. Am I right? I should like 
to have its title, or to learn something of it. 

C. P. Hate. 


As to present survival, or otherwise, of the 
cockney exchange of v and wI cannot speak, not 
having bad, alas! the opportunity of visiting my 
native land for nearly a quarter of a century. 
But the exchange is, of course, much older than 
Dickens. An interesting list of cockneyisms in 
the Mirror of 16 Feb., 1828 (one item of which 
seems to have suggested to Punch his famous “ air 
of the ead and hair of the hatmosphere”), bas 
“ weal ” for veal, “ winegar ” for vinegar, “ vicked ” 
for wicked, “ vig” for wig. And I do not suppose 
that the street song of ‘ Vilikins and his Dinah’ is 
yet forgotten. H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 

P.S.—The list in the Mirror cites a letter by a 
City servant addressed to his master, “ Horned 
Sir” (instead of *‘ Honoured Sir”) ! 


Reoister or an Osscure Parisn (8 §, xii. 
61).—I am glad that R. R. has called attention to 
the female Christian name Douglas, or, as it was 
more commonly spelt, Duglas. It seems to have 
been by no means uncommon in the northern parts 
of Lincolnshire during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
the earlier Stuarts, What its meaning or derivation 
may be I do not know. I have seen no evidence 


pointing to its having any connexion with the 
Secttish patronymic Douglas. It bad probably a 
different origin. This name occurs in the Sheffield, 
Tyrwhitt, and Howard pedigrees. : 

The contraction “ Affdt.” frequently occurs in 
parish registers. It means that an affidavit was 
made that the body of the person to whom it 
relates was buried in woollen. I have before me 
a transcript of one of these documents, which is 
preserved among the papers in the parish chest of 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. As these affidavits have in 
great part perished, I append a transcript :— 

“Lincoln, Lindsey.—Rebecca Brumbie of Kirton in ye 
s'd part and County maketh oath yt William Brumbie of 
ye same, lately deceased was not wound up or buried in 
any shirt, shift, sheet or shrowd made or mingled w'th 
filax, Hemp or other then what is made of sheeps wool, 
nor in any Coffin lind w’th any material but sheeps wool 
only, Dated ye 26 day of June, An’o D'ni, Robert 
Martin, Eliz. Huddleston, Signed & Sealed by the 
Witnesses to ye aboues'd affadauit, Jurat. coram me Gco 
Huddleston Rect. de Waddingham.” 

Elizabeth Huddleston uses a pretty armorial 
seal. The charge is fretty, the tinctures are not 
shown. Epwarp Peacock. 


The “affidavit” mentioned in the entry copied 
by R. R. no doubt referred to a burial in woollen. 
Since reading this I have perused my friend Mr. 
John Taylor’s ‘ History of Abington’ (Northamp- 
ton, 1897). On p. 46 is recorded the following 
entry from the Abington register :— 

“ Oct, 21, 1682. Mary Ashpin, wife of George Ashpin, 
a tinker, we" travailed from towne to towne through this 
and other counties, was then buried in the churchyard 
of Abingdon [sic] in a woollen shroud, but no certificate of 
an affidavit was brought to mee that the foresaid Mary 
Asbpin was wrapt up and buried in woollen. And the 
reason thereof was because they that wound ber up were 
of the travelling companie, and went on their way the 
next day in the morning betimes.” 

It is curious that this entry bears date the same 
year as that given by R. R. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire, 


In the above interesting paper by R. R. he 
mentions, among the recorded occupations of the 
persons buried in the parish, “A maid marie 
(whatever that may mean).” It means a morris- 
dancer or strolling player. The following defini- 
tion of the term is from Elisha Coles’s ‘ English 
Dictionary’ (fifteenth edition, 1749): “ Maid- 
marrian, puer puellam mentitus, puellariter ves- 
titus (ad saltandum maurum).” W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth, 


“Nor a patcu upon it” §. xii. 67).— 
*“Not to be a patch upon a thing” means not 
fit to be compared with the other thing involved in 
the comparison. In the ‘Supplementary Glossary,’ 
Mr. Davies says that “ To be not a patch on some 
person or thing=to be not at all equal to him or 
it.” Patch is an old English term of reproach. 
Cf. ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ where the meaning 
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given is, “A paltry fellow, a ninny, an idiot, a 
fool.” Shakspeare uses the word in this sense in 
* The Tempest,’ III. ii. :— 

What a pied ninny ‘s this! thou scurvy patch / 


Patched= paltry, mean, silly, is also used by him 
in the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ IV. i, :— 

“ He is but a patched fool, if be will offer to say what 
methought I had.” 
It is from the former of these we derive the expres- 
sion “ Not a patch upon him,” applied to persons 
and the variant form in question to things im- 
personal. The road to the present usage of patch, 
as in the popular phrase, does not appear very 
evident from the meanings implied in the above 
quotations, which are distinctly reproachful in 
sense. But it is clear that when we use the 
expression ‘‘ Not a patch upon,” either to persons 
or things, there is always some reproach involved 
in the comparison. Curious to say, there is in 
Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dictionary’ a variant phrase, 
belonging to the Eastern dialect, which may not 
improbably be connected with present-day usage. 
This is “To patch upon”=to impute blame. 
If we take the sense of this, such a phrase as 
“Not to patch upon” is conceivable, and from 
this to the one in question the road seems clear. 
I shall be curious to know whether there are any 
traces of the connexion suggested. 

C. P. Hate. 


The allusion would seem to be to the custom of 
wearing “ patches” of black sticking-plaster on the 
face in the last century for the purpose of improv- 
ing the appearance of the skin by the contrast. 
The phrase would thus mean that a thing is so 
inferior to something else, as not even to be worthy 
to serve as a foil or set-off to it—#.¢., not to be com- 


pared with it. Joun Honson Martrnews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


As a patch should bear some similarity to the 
garment (or whatever it may be) on which it is 
placed, I suppose the expression may refer to any- 
thing so dissimilar or inferior to that to which it is 
compared that it would not even serve as a patch 
on it. Hence, when it is said (for instance) that 
the South-Eastern Railway is not a patch on the 
North-Western, the meaning is obvious. 


Ep. Bexsen, 
Branksome Chine, Bournemouth. 


Recisrers (8 §, xi. 442, 513; xii. 38, 
71).—Your anonymous correspondent is pleased to 
say I have taken no trouble to verify my state- 
ments. Possibly he might alter his opinion were 
he acquainted with the number of letters addressed 
to the clergy, and the few who have responded to 
the inquiry. Perhaps G. W. M. will kindly furnish 
the readers of ‘N. & Q. with his additions to 
the ‘Genealogist’s Guide, provided they have not 
already appeared in the Report of the Congress of 


Archmological Societies, in which both Carlton in 
Lindrick, and St. Giles’s, Reading, appear under 
the heading of “ Parish Registers that have been 
priated as Separate Works.” 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Hoty Srongs (8 8, v. 446; xii. 70).—Surely 
these are so called because porous, or full of holes, 
such a kind of stone being best adapted for scrub- 
bing decks. As regards holy stones in the other 
sense, a former churchwarden of Llanrothal, Here- 
fordshire, had a nice slate tombstone carried up 
the hill from the churchyard to his house, and put, 
to serve as a slab for salting bacon, in his pantry. 
I have seen it there. The inscription is under- 
most, and the other side answers its present purpose 
admirably. Joun Hopson Martruews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff, 


Prosunciation: “Cocaine” xi. 485; 
xii. 33).—There is an article, sold by grocers, 
called “cocoaine,” being an extract from cocoa. 
The similarity of the two words sometimes leads 
to confusion. B. 


WBiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

History of the Royal Berkshire Militia, (Reading, 

privately printed.) 
Miss Emma Torts, whose name is familiar 
in our columns, bas written a ‘ History of the Royal 
Berkshire Militia,’ now the third battalion of the Royal 
Berkshire Regiment. This task, ambitious for a lady, 
seems to have been prompted in part by piety, her own 
name—borne, presumably, by some of her relatives or 
rogenitors—figuring among the lists of the officers. She 
fen indeed, added to her labours by undertaking the 
publication of her own work, Assistance has not been 
wanting, and Col. Bowles, of the Berkshire Regiment, 
has supplied ber with an introduction of much interest, 
and with a record of “ Twenty-five Years in the Regi- 
ment, 1873-1897.” Abundant illustrations and as much 
information as could be obtained have been supplied, and 
the work will commend itself not only to those connected 
with Berkshire, but to all interested in the study of 
military history, Materials were scanty. Neither the 
British Museum nor the Bodleian supplied much infor- 
mation ; “ an application to the Clerk of the Lieutenancy 
of Berkshire revealed nothing”; the old War Office papers 
at the Record Office were but scanty; and the only 
records possessed by the regiment consiet of a Register 
of Officers, two court-martial books dating from 1803 to 
1815, and two others dating from 1855 to 1861, Such 
materials as have been employed have been largely 
drawn, it is interesting to know, from the “splendid 
free library at Reading.” Beginning as it does at the 
Roman oecupation, Mies Thoyts’s book supplies a sum- 
mary of most military proceedings with which Berkshire 
has been associated, The term Berkshire Militia can 
firat be traced, as applied to the Berkshire Regiment, in 
1640. The word militia is said to have been first heard 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is not traceable in 
English literature earlier than Baxter, Milice in French 
seems to have come into use about the same time, though 


the thing indicated went back to Roman days, It is 
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supposed that the Berkshire Militia was either embodied 
or trained yearly until 1667, when it was sent to the Isle 
of Wight to defend the coast. It may interest Miss 
Thoyts to know that two hundred Berkshire footmen were 
levied under Sir Francie Knollye, Treasurer of the 
Household to Elizabeth and Lord Lieutenant of Berk- 
shire, to serve with a hundred and fifty Oxfordshire 
footmen under Lord Norreys in the “ Lowe Countreyes,” 
forming part of the army under Robert Dudley, Ear! of 
Leicester, which, with results so insignificant, was des- 
patched to fight the Spaniards after the fall of Sluys. 
The order of the Privy Couucil is dated 5 June, 1587. 
They appear to have misbehaved themselves more 
flagrantly, even, than their general, since we find that 
‘‘certaine souldiours, pressed out of that countie of 
Berks, which served under Captain Tanner, had com- 
plained to their Lordships that they had not receaued 
such allowance for their service in the Low Countries as 
was due to be paid,” An order is accordingly made that 
they should ‘‘ receave their due paie; and whereas their 
Lordships were informed of sundrie of the souldiours 
that lefte and ranne awaie from their Captens to 
th’ennemie,” orders are given that such of them 
as bave returned to England are to be committed 
to gaol, “to be proceeded withall according to their 
demerittes.” Among the stories told concerning the 
regiment is one of a private, who had served six 
years, being discovered to be a woman, Incidents 
of the kind are, it is known, not very uncommon. 
On the outbreak of civil war the Berkshire Militia— 
badly provided for, and without drill or discipline— 
went, under Sir Jacob Astley, to join the royal army on 
ite march northward to meet the Scottish forces under 
Leslie. They mutinied on the road, and refuzed to fight 
against the Gospel, left their officers, and disbanded. 
Some of their leaders were captured, imprisoned, and 
shot, In 1642 the Earl of Holland raised the Militia 
for the Parliament. We hear again of King Charles and 
Prince Rupert requisitioning five hundred men from the 
Reading division, The trained bands of Berkshire, as 
raised by Lord Holland, formed part of the army that 
fought under Essex against Prince Rupert, The con- 
nexion of Hampden with Reading gives special interest 
to the portion of the volume dealing with the wars before 
his death, Concerning subsequent periods much more 
ample information is forthcoming, and as regards recent 
years full particulars are obtained. Miss Thoyts has 
executed her task with commendable diligence and 
fidelity, and her work contains much curious informa- 
tion. Her enterprise is spirited, and will, we trust, 
encounter the success it merits. 


Geschichte der englischen Litteratur von ihren ——- 
bis auf die neueste Zeit. Von Eduard Engel. Heft 1. 
(Leipzig, Biideker.) 

A uistory of English literature from the very beginning 

up to the present time is a great literary undertaking, 

especially for a foreigner; but if an Englishman desires 
to read such a work, written by a German in German, 
he may find pleasure and profit in the description and 
analysis of Herr Engel. He has, of course, had to study 
the same authorities that an English writer would have 
to consult; but, apart from the individuality of our 
author, the tone of mind of another nation is visible in 
the book of which Part I. is just published. The Ger- 
mans are great in philology, and Herr Engel has studied 
thie science. We shall look forward with some interest 
to the continuation of the book, of which Part I. finishes 
with the precursors of Shakespeare, There is yet much 
to come; but Part I, seems to have reached a fourth 
edition, Herr Engel has not spared labour in his arduous 
tack. He possesses German and the habit 


of patient study. It can only be a pleasure to us to see 
our glorious literature studied and appreciated by Ger- 
mans; and Herr Engel is certainly in sympathy with 
English literature. He is evidently animated by a desire 
to be generous and just; and we cannot, broadly speak- 
ing, be dissatisfied with the tone that he adopts towards 
us. It may also be noted that his style is readable and 
clear, He avoids the long-winded, complex sentences 
which sometimes make German writers so difficult and 
wearisome to read. He notices, with praise, the strong 
tone of freedom which informs English literature, 
which was written for a people rather than for a king, 
and he recognizes the poetical strain which runs 
through it, He points out that Englich literature is 
the oldest among Christian nations, and he assigns to 
it a general supremacy, rivalled only by the German 
literature of the days of Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, On 
some few points of detail we might not be in full accord 
with Herr Engel; but such points are secondary, and 
are not worth special mention, For the first part of this 
laborious work we have only praise and welcome. May 
the succeeding parts be equally good. 


Lives of the Saints. rhe Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, M.A, 
Vols, and V. (Nimmo.) 
Tue fourth and fifth volumes of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
‘Lives of the Sainte’ cover the months of April and 
May. The fifth volume commends itself specially to 
English readers, since it contains the lives of St. Augus- 
tine of Canterbury and of the Venerable Bede. Con- 
cerning the latter it is told how, after Bede's death, one 
of his disciples, commiesioned to compose an epitaph in 
Leonine verses, got eo far as 
Hac sunt in fossa 
and then stuck fast and slept. On awaking, he found 
that an angel had supplied the hiatus with the word 
“ Venerabilis,” This was sdvanced as the cause of the 
term always conjoined with his mame. Another legend, 
similar in aim, states that when betrayed in his blind- 
ness to address an imaginary audience, he spoke with 
auch effect that the stones cried out “ Amen, venerable 
Bede.” These are not the most naive legends which, 
with some protest, are furnished. Take, for instance, 
the joint lives of SS. Injuriosus and Scholastica, who, 
after marriage, lived lives of exemplary purity as brother 
and sister, After the death of Scholastica, Injuriosus 
died of a broken beart, and was buried on the opposite 
side of the church to his wife. Next morning bis 
body had disappeared, and was found, with arms crossed, 
lying beside that of his wife. A legend concerning 
St. Theodulus the Stylite (about 4.p, 410) is curious, as 
showing a tolerance for actors not common among the 
early—or, indeed, the later—Christians. Having mor- 
tified and denied himeelf for years, St. Theodulus prayed 
God to reveal him his equal in heavenly glory. His 
prayer was answered, and the rival in grace of the 
shocked hermit was found in Cornelius the Clown, who, 
in order to ransom from a debtor's prison the husband of 
a virtuous woman, gave up his possessions and sold hig 
wife's bracelets and his own theatrical dresses, Among 
the illustrations in the two volumes, in addition to those 
after Cahier, which constitute the majority in all the 
volumes, are St, Athanasius, from a picture by Domeni- 
chino in the church of Grotta Ferrata, ncar Rome; 
St. Prudentia and St, Praxedis rendering their last 
services to the martyred saints, from the church of 
Santa Pudentia, in Rome; the Conversion of Constan- 
tine, after Jules Romain ; the Ascension, after Giotto ; 
and, from the Viennese Missal, the Children in the 
Fiery Furnace, from the Catacombs ; the Three Maries 
at the Tomb, from a fresco in the cathedral of Albi; an 
early seventeenth century monstrance ; a view of Canter- 
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bury Cathedral ; a twelfth century organ, &c, A quaint 
design of St. Dunstan seizing the fiend by the nose 
should not be forgotten. Among the longest lives are 
those of St, Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Pope St, Gregory VII. 

Harvey and Galen. By J, F. Payne, M.D, (Frowde.) 
Tuts, which was the Harveian Oration delivercd before 
the Royal College of Physicians last year, will be of 
much interest to many of those outside the profession of 
medicine who wish to complete their appreciation of 
the revival of learning in England, Much fascination, 
indeed, ie there in the lives of the earlier patrons and 
disciples of “the new learning.” We can also dimly 
conjecture how much more beautiful England might 
have been had the gentler reformations of Sir Thomas 
More and of Erasmus suited the temper of the times, 
This oration fille one gap in the history of that Ps riod 
as perhaps no one but Dr. Payne could write it, Harvey 
and Galen! The names suggest not merely the interval 
of time, but the transition from one mode of thought to 
another; and, as usual, we are apt to be contemptuous 
of the work of the earlier writer. It is of much value to 
trace out, with Dr. Payne's help, the links between 
them, and to find that again Greek thought, after the 
lapse of centuries, had arisen to exercise a vivifying 
power on the medical, the scientific thought of the 
western world, which has gone on increasing from the 
time of Harvey to the presentera. The links, we may 
mention, were Linacre (one of whose echolarly transla- 
tions of Galen, almost tbe first book printed at Cam- 
bridge, bas been edited by Dr. Payne) and Caius, at 
whose college Harvey was educated, where he could 
probably peruse the very volumes of Galen which Caius 
annotated, and which have come down to this day. 
Sometimes, in some age#, much learning has, as it were, 
damped down the fires of intellectual activity; in the 
resent case it fanned them into light and warmth to 
and on to generations the never-dying torch of truth. 


Celestial Motions; a Handy Book of Astronomy. By 
William Thynone Lynn, B.A, Ninth Edition. (Stan- 
ford.) 

Remarkable Comets, (Same author and publisher.) 

Remarkable Eclipses. (Same author and publisher.) 

Tux excellence of theee useful little treatises, in praise 

of which we have more than once spoken, is shown in 

the fact that new editions, revised up to date, are per- 
petually demanded. Mr, Lynn speaks with authority, 
and his manusls are not likely to be replaced. 


TuE English Historical Review for July is an espe- 
cially good number of a magazine always distinguished 
by its high standard of excellency. It would be difficult 
to eay which article is the best; but we have been much 
interested by Mr. J. E. Morris's paper upon ‘The 
Archers at Crecy,’ which should be read by all who are 
in any way interested either in shooting or the formation 
of a battle. Mr. J. H. Round discourses learnedly on 
‘ Military Tenure before the Conquest,’ and there is a 
noteworthy paper by Father Gasquet upon Roger Bac n; 
but, as we have already said, all the articles in this 
number of the Zaglish Historical Review are worthy of 
hizh commendation, 

Tur most noteworthy article in the Genealogical 
Magazine for August is ‘The Capture of Washington,’ 
by Col. Ross, which ought to be read by all who are 
interested in our relations with the American Republic. 
On the whole, we do not think the magazine is quite so 
interesting as usual, All the articles are of a certain 
merit, but there is not one amonget them that calls for 
comment or remark, The earlier numbers of the 


Genealogical Magazine were 80 much above the ordinary 


standard of literature of this description that we fear 
— will find the current issue compare unfavourably 
with them, 


Tue Antiquary for August is a very good number of 
what is now an excellent magazine, Mr, H, J. Feasey 
writes an instructive paper upon ‘The “ Lady Fast” 
Wheel.” Only two of these quaint old wheels are known 
to exist in England, one at Yaxley, the other at Long 
Stratton, Norfolk, and of this latter an illustration is 
given. There is no example of these wheels now known 
to remain on the Continent, though we have positive 
evidence that at the period of the Reformation there 
were great numbers of them; but, of course, unknown 
specimens may turn up anywhere at any time. There ia 
an article upon mortars, describing the collection of these 
most interesting relics of a bygone day formed by Mr. 
England Howlett. Illustrations of two of them appear, 
and we wish more had been given, This paper is not 
concluded in the current number, A paper upon ‘Some 
Mediwval Mechanicians’ is very good ; but the remarks 
upon each individual have, of necessity, to be highly 
condensed. ‘ Notes of the Month’ is, as usual, excellent. 


Tue Journal of the Ex-Libris Society for August con- 
tains three interesting specimens of trophy plates, and 
a paper, with numerous illustrations, by the editor, on 
Miss Celia Levetus as a book-plate designer. The designs 
are pretty, but, not being armorial, will not satisfy the 
most scrupulous collector. There is also the first part of 
Nonconferming Church Libraries and their Book- 
plates,’ 

Pant IX, of Mr. Quaritch’s Contributions to a Dic- 
tionary of English Book-Collectors (Quaritch) gives lives 
of the Duke of Roxburghe, Henry Thomas Buckle, 
Michael Wodhull, George Baker, and N, P, Simes, with 
portraits of the Duke and Mr. Wodbull, 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


Miss Tuorts,—The founder of Guy's Hospital, in 
London, was Thomas Guy, 1645-1724, a bookseller at the 
junction of Cornhill and Lombard Street and a freeman 
of the Stationers’ Company. For further information 
see *‘ Dict. Nat, Biog.’ 

(“ Dr, Jobnson's Silver Teapot 
This query was asked 8 8, xi. 270, No reply has, as 
yet, been received 

P, 102, col. 1, Il, 5 et seq., for “ Maes-y- 
Gamedd” read Maes-y-Garnedd ; p. 104, col. 1, 1, 30 
for “1778” read 1773. . 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ’’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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SPORT, &c., 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


SMITH & § O NX, 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


Offered 
at 
s. d, 


0 0 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. — 
s. d, 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS, By the Rev. F.O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, 
Corrected, and ee by the Author, With 394 Plates, ee by Hand. 6 vols, super- royal 
8vo. 123 6 
A NATURAL HISTORY ‘of the. NESTS and RGGS of BRITISH. ‘BIRDS. Thoroughly. ‘Revised and 
brought up to date by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, entirely Revised, Corrected, 
and Enlarged. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. With 248 Plates, Coloured by Hand __... 63 0 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. EGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 
Fifth Edition. With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. With 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 
Specimens, all Coloured by hand. 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. (uniform with Mr. Morris's other works) 126 0 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Eighth Edition, newly Revised, Corrected, and pre 
by the Author. Super-royal 8vo, with 77 Plates, Coloured by Hand -- 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH GRASSES. sho J. LOWE, F.R.S., be. Third Edition, with 
74 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo. eee 21 0 
TRIPP (F. K.).—BRITISH MOSSES : their Nome, Aspecte, Stracture, ‘ont ‘Wen, With a Coloured 
Figure of each Species etched from Nature. Latest Edition, 1888. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... 52 6 
BRITISH GAME BIRDS and WILDFOWL. By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and Corre ted 
, by W. B. TEGETMEIRER, F.Z.S., Fellow of the British Ornithologists’ Union. Entirely New and 
Revised Edition. In 2 vols, With 60 large Plates Coloured by Hand, and —— on Guards, 
Super-royal 8vo._... — « 
FERN GROWING: Fifty Years’ Experience in Crossing end Cultivation, with a List ‘of the most 
important Varieties, and a of the of Parentage, &c. By EB. J. LOWE. 
With 62 Illustrations ove 
LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By EK. J. LOWE, FRS., and w. "HOWARD, HS. 
Describing the most beautiful-leaved Plants in apoageaany in this Country. — Edition. With 
; 60 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo.. 21 0 
NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. “By SHIRLEY MIBBERD, R. 's. with 
Coloured Plates. Super-royal 5vo.__... 25 0 
OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. ‘By E. 4. LOWE, F. R. s. “With 7 79 Coloured Plates and 
909 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. royal 8vo._... ove 42 0 


PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. W. T. GREENE, M. A. D. F. Z. s. With Notes on several Species by 
the Hon. and Rev. F.G. DUTTON. Illustrated with 81 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo, 37 6 
BEST SEASON on RECORD, The. Selected and Reprinted from the Field, By Sete PENNELL. 
ELMHIRST. With Illustrations, Colouredand Plain . ‘ 0 
BOWERS (G.).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20 Full-Page ‘Coloured Plates. Oblong ~w 
BUCKLAND (F.).—LOGBOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. [Illustrated ... £6 
GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS).—DEER-STALKING. Illustrated... 6 
HENDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an ANGLER. With Woodbury Portrait, ‘and 12 Woodeuts, 


engraved by Edmund Evans _... 7 6 
MR. CROP’S HARRIERS. [Illustrated by. G. Bower, with 20 Facsimile Water. Colour Sketches, ‘nd 2 
Black and White Drawings. Oblong cloth ... ove 10 6 


GOOD GREY MARE, The. By WHYTE-MELVILLE. Illustrated by G. M. SCARL E TT. “Oblong folio 21 0 
FAMOUS CRICKETERS and CRICKET GROUNDS, 1895. Edited by C. plies a Portraits of all 


the Cricketers of the Present Day ooo eco oe eee ow. 12 6 
ANGLER’'S NOTE-BOOK and NATURALIST RECORD. 2 vols. ove ove eee one ove we 12 0 
BADMINTON LIBRARY. Roxburgh Bach 12 6 


ATHLETICS and FOOTBALL. By M. ‘Shearman, “TMustrated.. CRICKET. By A. G. Steel 
and the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Contributions by A. Lang, W. G. Grace, and others. GOLF. 
By Horace G. Hutchinson. With Contributions by Lord Wellwood, Sir W. Simpson, and others, 
SWIMMING. By A. Sinclair and W. Henry. Illustrated. 

BOHN'’S HANDBOOKS of ATHLETIC SPORTS. With numerous Illustrations ss Each 3 6 

SAILING. By K. F. Knight. SWIMMING. By M. and J. R. Cobbett. BOXING. By R. G. 
Allanson-Winn. SINGLE-STICK and SWORD EXERCISE. By R. G. Allanson-Winn and C, 
Phillipps-Wolley. WRESTLING. By Walter Armstrong. FENCING. By H. A. Colmore Dunn, 
RUGBY FOOTBALL. By Harry Vassall. ASSOCIATION FOOTBAL By C. W. Alcock, 
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